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NOTABLE PROGRESS 


ah, Difficult Years 


Ss few firms in various lines of industry have continued to 





move consistently forward during the period of business drought 
from which we are now happily emerging. ¢ ¢ There was no magic 
formula that made for progress in these dark days. In every instance 
it came as a result of a combination of worthy products and con- 
structively helpful merchandising methods. ¢@ Industrial Rayon 
Corporation was in the select list of depression-resistant firms... 
with sales volume greater by approximately 100% in 1932 than in 
1929 .. . with prestige enormously enhanced . . . and with largely 
increased reserves of friendship and good will on the part of manu- 
facturers, distributors and retailers. ¢ @ The self-same policies which 
made possible this progress in the past will be rigidly maintained in 
the future. From this organization you can ALWAYS expect merchan- 


dise of genuine merit and thoroughgoing, helpful cooperation. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


9801 WALFORD AVENUE . CLEVELAND 


6° ; ) f 
C lilt: f coducets of 


SPUN-LO, PREMIER RAYON and DULTONE 


Yueus an Knitted ae 
facus and \uilled = dali 
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The Fight Has Not Yet Been Won 


N this issue, we present a broad picture of the 
new problems, and the new opportunities, 
which come to the textile industry through the 
yperation of the National Industrial Recovery 
\ct. 
We say 


“broad” advisedly; it is impossible at 


this stage to offer a detailed analysis of the poten- 


al effects of this act upon production and mer- 
handising policies. A venture as revolutionary 
s this is, will require months of experimenta- 


tion and adaptation before anything resembling 


learly defined lines of procedure may be indi- 
ated. If ever executives have needed flexibility 
if mind, they will require it during those months, 
f they are to solve the problems and grasp the 
pportunities. 


v 


Of course, there will be—and already are— 
smplications. The one which, in our opinion, has 
rojected itself most forcefully thus far is the 
juestion of limitation of machine hours. 

From a purely theoretical standpoint, there is 
1uch to support the contention that, given a maxi- 
num work-week per employee and a minimum 
vage, further operating restrictions are not only 
nnecessary but work serious hardships. Those 
‘ho advance this view argue that an efficient 
ianufacturer, who observes both these basic 
gulations, is entitled to all the business which 
s efficiency will earn for him and which his 
julpment can meet. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, the administrator, 
lmitted during the cotton code hearings that “‘in 

e long run” such a principle is undoubtedly 
und. Nevertheless he pointed out that we are 

aling with an emergency situation; that the 

‘imary purpose is to put people back to work 

roughout the country as a whole; and that per- 
itting unlimited machine operation, with its re- 

lting preference to the most efficient plants, 
suld tend to defeat this purpose. 

There is still another slant on this. The small, 

lated mill in many cases will not be able to avail 
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itself of the privilege of even two-shift operation. 
Its handicap in competing with two-shift mills is 
sufhciently burdensome; competition from three- 
shift plants would be fatal. Certainly, it is not 
the purpose of the act to wipe out these little com- 
panies which, from both economic and _ social 
standpoints, have been sound units in the indus- 
trial structure. 

However there are many specialized cases 
where strong arguments for cancellation or modi- 
fication of the machine limitation clause have been 
advanced—and where the operation of this clause 
threatens to work a hardship upon management 
and employees without any compensating benetit 
to other parts of the industry. We have the 
utmost sympathy with the manufacturers in- 
volved. We believe each of these cases should 
be taken up separately—and a modification de- 
veloped which will correct such inequalities. 
Nevertheless, we agree heartily with the sug- 
gestion made by Deputy Administrator A. D. 
Whiteside that industries should start with the 
basic code provisions agreed to by the majority, 
rather than with a collection of minority excep- 
tions—and then empower a planning committee 
to study and report on each case where exemp- 
tion is claimed. Despite the delay, this seems the 
only fair and satisfactory answer. 


v 


Meanwhile, we believe that it behooves each 
manufacturer to accept the will of the majority in 
good grace; to observe the spirit as well as the 
letter of the new order, and to make no move 
which might threaten the operation of a plan 
which is bigger than any one man or any one 
industry. 

In no other way can we follow through on the 
start made toward meeting the emergency. For 
it must not be forgotten fora single moment that 
the emergency still exists and that much progress 
is still to be made if even limited relief is to be 
afforded millions of sufferers before next winter 
sets in. 
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eration of Codes 


BRINGS MIXTURE OF REACTIONS 
WITH NET RESULT BENEFICIAL 


NLY a blind optimist or a blind pessimist could 

make-a categorical statement regarding the effect, 

thus far, of the operation of NIRA codes in 
the textile industry. Cotton mills have been working 
under their permanent code since July 17 while several 
other branches of the industry have been working tem- 
porarily under the labor provisions of the cotton code, 
pending approval of their own, or under tentatively ac- 
cepted provisions drawn up by them. 

There has been a decided mixture of good and bad in 
the reactions in textile mill centers to date. Anyone who 
has the least grasp of the vast number of complications 
involved in this experiment will not only understand the 
reasons for this, but will readily agree that no other re- 
sult could have been possible. 

()n the bright side, there are the countless reports of 
increased employment due to shortening of the work- 
week, and of enlarged payrolls due to the application of 
the minimum wage provisions. On the dark side, there 
have been many instances of enforced discharge of em- 
plovees due to the limitation on machine hours and its 
etiect on three-shitt plants; and a considerable amount 





Cotton Code Subcommittees 


FFNHE following subcommittees have been appointed by 

| the Cotton Textile Industry Committee to deal with 
the several important phases of the code approved under 
the recovery act: 


Working Conditions Committee: Donald Comer, Ernest N. 
Hood, T. M Marchant, Frank I Neild, Robert R. West. 
(Committee will select its own chairman.) Designated for 
purpose of cooperating with government in matters con- 
cerning “‘stretch-out" system or other problems of working 
conditions : 

Processing Taa Cason J. (chair- 


Committee: Callaway 


man), Harry L. Bailey, G. Edward Buxton, Charles A 
Cannon To cooperate with Department of Agriculture 
and Bureau of Internal Revenue 

Plant Eatension Committee: B. B. Gossett (chairman), 
William D. Anderson, G. Edward Fiuxton, Alfred E, Colby. 
To aid in administering section of code referring to matter 
of registering productive machinery in the industry and, 
where additional productive machinery is contemplated, 
the requiring of certificates from the Administrator (except 


for replacement or to bring operation 
Committee o Will Villages 
an), William Il). Anderson, 
Frank I. Neild, Robert R 
f on whi 


into balance). 
Stuart W. Cramer (chair- 
Donald Comer, R. E. Henry, 
West. To aid in carrying out 
h provides for report, to be submitted 
prior to Jat 1, 1934, on subject of employee ownership 
1 


Villages 


iuse Oo 


tmendments to Code and Supplementary 
Codes: G. Edward Buxton (chairman), Alfred KE. Colby, 
I Bb. G t Rh. kK. Henry, George A. Sloan 

Verchandising Committee G. H. Milliken (chairman), 
Robert At v¥, Morgan Butler (honorary member), Charles 
A. Cannol Donald Comer To consider fair trade prac- 
tices n marketing of otton textiles that should be recom- 

ed ! or code. 

Compl t Committe Creorge \ Sloat (chairman), 
Robert Amory, Stuart W. Cramer, Ernest N. Hood, T. M 
Marchant | operate with Adn istrator in making 
nvestigations to functioning and observance of code 

do sreport. re t of ame to Administrator Committee 

1] be ISSISte by management and field force of Cotton- 
Textile Instit 

I port ¢ f Harry L. Bailey (chairman), Bert- 
ra H. Borde Donald Comer, G. H. Milliken To cooper- 
ate with off ils of Textile Export Association of U. S 

laying before government the present problems of export 

cotton goods and to determine what, if any, assistance 
ht be rendered bv government 


—— 





of labor unrest which has manifested itself in strikes or 
near-strikes. 

Any attempt, at this time, to strike a balance and indi- 
cate a net result must be governed largely by personal 
opinion. It is the honest belief of the editor of TEXTILE 
Wor.p, derived from his personal contacts and from a 
careful study of the hundreds of reports which have 
reached him from all sections, that the initial operation 
of the codes has been attended by less, rather than more, 
confusion and misunderstanding than might reasonably 
have been expected ; and that, while there are trying days 
ahead during which many difficult problems must be 
solved, the ultimate success of the movement—from the 
broad standpoint of the textile industry as a whole—is 
already assured. 

However, the editor does not want to limit this report 
to an expression of his own opinion? Quoting from 
statements made to him by a few outstanding manufac 
turers: 


Robert Amory, treasurer of Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., 
“| think both employers and employees in cotton 
textile mills in this section are very much pleased with the 
textile code. It is impossible to tell how the code will 
work, because it has been in operation only two weeks, and 
naturally was somewhat disturbing for new business. On 
top of this all has come the processing tax, so that every- 
be ly seems to be busy figuring, and no one has time to do 
business.” 

Donald Comer, president of Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala., states: “I believe Alabama has added 10,000 to 12,000 
additional textile workers and that $12,000,000 annually 
have been added to Alabama’s payrolls. As soon as the 
terms and purposes of the code have become fully under- 
stood, | believe it will be accepted in the spirit in which it 
was written. There continue to be some misinterpretations 
and some resulting confusion but I think these will dis- 
appear.” 

Ernest N. Hood, treasurer of Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass., states: ‘Massachusetts mills are now 
operating under the cotton textile code. Most mills are 
running full first shift and many mills are running second 
shift of same size. With hours of labor reduced and rates 
of pay increased, employees are apparently well satisfied. | 
think 15,000 employees have been added to the payrolls of 
textile mills in Massachusetts as a result of the code.” 

J. W. Powdrell, president of Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., Danielson, Conn., states: “I believe the mills in this 
section have added about 30% more employees. The work- 
very enthusiastic regarding the code. The 
manufacturers now have is whether or not the con 
will | higher prices so as to kee] 


states: 


ers are only 
WOTTY) 
sumer buy goods at the 
our mills running as they now are.” 

In a telegram to Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the Undet 
wear Institute, the Allen-A Co., Bennington, Vt., states 
“In this, our second week of operating our entire underwea 
null in accordance with conditions of cotton textile industry 
code, it is our opinion that underwear code, when effectivé 

il] maintain and continue tremendous improvement alread 
so evident, which has resulted in full-time employment, 4 


hours weekly, of all available skilled labor and, to a lare 


extent. unskilled beginners and learners in this commu 


nitv.”’ 
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Coming now to a more disagreeable subject, that of 
he labor disturbances which have resulted either directly 
r indirectly from initiation of the codes, there seems to 
he no one trouble responsible for a major part of this 
inrest. Rather, it has developed from a hodge-podge of 
onfusion, distrust, specific complaints, —and—un- 
loubtedly—misrepresentation. 
It is entirely hopeless to attempt to allocate the blame 
or this situation. A considerable part of it would have 
eveloped even if every individual identified with the 
ndustry, on both the management and labor sides, had 
laved the game 100%—purely because, as indicated 
reviously, of the experimental nature of the enterprise. 
since the world has not progressed to a stage where 
00% sportsmanship and honesty can be expected, it is 
vident that part of the trouble has resulted from unfair 
tactics on the part of the minority. Charges and counter- 
harges have been hurled. On the one hand it is claimed 
that certain manufacturers have violated either the letter 
r the spirit of the codes; on the other, it is charged that 
ganized labor has attempted to profit unduly, from a 
nembership standpoint, as a result of the provisions of 
the act. Many of the charges on both sides were un- 
loubtedly based on fact; many were equally undoubtedly 
lue to misrepresentation. 

Since many of the complaints were supposed to have 
ome from the South, our southern editor made a special 
fort to locate their origins. He states that, although he 
as heard scattered and unofficial reports of code viola- 
ons with respect to wages and the working of old em- 
lovees under the conditions set down for apprentices, the 
est opinion seems to be that any violation of the restric- 
tions on hours would be made inadvertently. With ref- 
rence to the collective bargaining provision, it is felt 

that violations, if any, have been due to wrong interpre- 
ition of the code. 

With regard to dismissal of operatives because of 
thliation with unions the best opinion seems to be that, 
‘though there undoubtedly have been such cases, incom- 
etent hands who have been dismissed for one reason 

another may claim, if they happen to be members of a 
nion, that they were discharged for no other reason than 
ich affiliation. 

Our southern editor expresses the belief that the mis- 
iderstandings are being straightened out rapidly and 
at the problem of enforcement of the code is not going 

prove to be a great one. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, the administrator for the 
t, stated early this month that he was thoroughly aware 

the complaints charging violation of the cotton textile 

le. At a press conference he remarked: “I know all 
ut these complaints and if they are true I will take 
mpt action. I'll try to make them behave and if they 

n't they will no longer be under the protection of the 

le. Then a succession of things can happen.” 


Representatives Appointed 

\t the same time, and probably not unrelated, came the 
nouncement of his appointment of the three adminis- 
tion representatives on the planning and supervisory 
mittee provided for in the code. The Government 
resentatives are the General himself, Deputy Adminis- 
tor Nelson Slater, and Dr. Leo Wolman, chairman of 
labor advisory board of the recovery administration. 
njecting an editorial note into this reportoria] treat- 
nt, it seems necessary to re-emphasize the faet that 
hing can so completely defeat the purpose of the act 

postpone recovery as the development of manage- 
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ment-labor strife, whether based on violation or mis- 


representation. 


Miscellaneous Effects of Codes 


Although almost each day brings word of a new effect 
produced by the operation of the codes, it is possible to 
indicate certain ones which have appeared most clearly to 
date. 

Without doubt, one of the most radical results is the 
changed situation in the cost of manufacture. Here, too, 
it is impossible to indicate one figure which might even 
approximately represent the differential between costs in 
effect prior to the code and those resulting from its op- 
eration. So much depends upon the number of shifts the 
mill worked previously; its ability or inability to work 
now under the full two shifts permitted; its own wage 
levels prior to the code and consequently the increase 
effected in its payroll; and a host of other factors too 
numerous to mention. When on top of this is placed the 
cotton processing tax and the probability of compensa- 
tory taxes on other fibers, the complexity of the situation 
can be realized. The only sure statement that can be 
made is that never before has there been such an urgent 
need for sound principles and methods of cost determina- 
tion. 

It seems to be the opinion of most cotton manufac- 
turers with whom we have discussed the matter that the 
code has worked and will work to the advantage of the 
North as against the South. This opinion is shared by 
both northern and southern manufacturers. The prin- 
cipal reasons assigned are, first, the greater reduction in 
average hours of operation which the code produced in 
the South as against the North; and, second, the burden 
of mill village maintenance in the South which, it 1s 
asserted, is not met by the $1.00 differential in the mini- 
mum wage. Probably this opinion is not shared by 100% 
of the industry but, from our own contacts, we believed 
it is held by a majority. 

Some mills have taken steps to “balance” their equip- 
ment in order to obtain more efficient operation under 
the new schedules. This trend is likely to continue to 
some extent for several months. In addition, new im- 
petus should be given to the replacement and moderni- 
zation of equipment in order to guarantee maximum 
efficiency and consequently maximum opportunity for 
returns under the code. 
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lextile Codes 


IN EFFECT UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


> the following pages are printed the text of the 
major textile codes, approved under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, as well as executive orders put- 
ting temporary codes into effect in certain branches of 
industry. 

To avoid repetition, there have been deleted f 
codes the routine labor sections of the act 
to be incorporated in each code. 


rom t 


: la ee 
itself, required 


IH ool Textile 


Industry Code 
O EFFECTUATE the policy of Title I of the 


I dustrial Recovery Act, during the period 


by reducing unemployment, improving the standards of labor, 
eliminating practices inimical to the interests of the public, 
employees and employers, and otherwise to improve the condition 

the wool manutacturing industry, to increase the consumption 
of industrial and agricultural products b 


Nat In- 


i the emergency, 


10nal 


t 
yt 


y increasing purchasing 














power, and in other respects, the following provisions are estab- 
lished as a code of fair competition for the wool textile industry: 
| ms: As used herein the term “wool textile in- 
dust shall include the following branches: manufacture of 
worst men's wear, worsted women’s wear, carded men’s wear, 
( vomen’s wear, blankets, cotton warp fabrics, reworked 
v itted woolen goods, worsted sales yarn (Bradford 
syste! worsted sales yarn (French system), carded sales yarn, 
nb wool scouring and carbonizing, and such other 
related bi es aS may trom time to time be included under 
t rovis s of this code 
tet employers” shall meat persons W employ 
I the duct of any bra ie wool text ndustt 
> ed a Ve 
| t ‘employees’ shall mean all persons employed in the 
t y branch of the wool textile indust: is defined 
e's tective dat S ll meat \ug 14, 1933, or f this 
é | t ive been appr ed b the Pre side t at le ist Tw 
\ -_ 1 it date, thie the s \l nday iilter sucl 
i] 
( ! verson” shall ean al \ | irtnershi 
trust or corporat 
nimum Wa )n and after the effective date, the wages 
t be paid by any employer to y empl e, emploved 
} the Mason and Dixon Line, shall be at not less that 
t te of 35c¢ an r of $14 per week for 40 hours of labor. 
() Iter the TeECTiVeE date, the wages that shall | yaid 
cl er to al employee, employed South of the Masor 
) I S all be it not less than the it 52 i 
$13 per week for 40 rs ib 
: : employees wr ore ' t oe the 
we es hlished by t S cle mp] ‘ ] 
¢ fect late 1 al c ] 1 . te 
\ \ ess wa ra we 4( c f 
eC1ly g Thre i yee yo! + 
I ( \ ] 4S rs e\ 1 
tive date 
II] re J () 1 rite t ( Ve lat 
ill y inv en y] eC ess 40) ner 
wever, not to apply t irs ibor for repair 
VS, engineers, electric s hremxe Ince Sales 
visory staff, shipping, watching and outside crews 
Until adoption of further provisions of this code that \ 
rove necessary to prevent any improper speeding ) of wor 
tretcl t) no employee of any mill in the wool text: 
$0 (1414) 
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dustry shall be required to do any work in excess of the practice 
as to the class of work of such employee prevailing on July 
1933, unless such increase is submitted to and approved by the 
administrator. 

IV. Hours’ of Operation of Machinery: On and after the et 
fective date, no employer shall operate any comb or any spinning 
spindle or any loom or any'knitting machine for more than tw 
shifts of 40 hours each per week. 

V. Employment of Minors: On and after the effective dat 
employers shall not employ any minor under the age of 16 years 
VI. Reports: For the purpose of supplying the President a: 
the Administrator with requisite data as to the observance a! 
effectiveness of this and to whether the wool texti! 

industry is taking appropriate steps to enable it intelligently 
adjust its hours of labor, wages, and productive capacity 1 
changing demands of consumers, industrial trends, and other cot 
ditions in with the declared policy of the Nation 
Industrial Recovery Act, each employer shall furnish regular 
reports as hereinafter provided. The National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
hereby constituted the agency to provide for the collection a 
receipt of such reports and for the forwarding of the substance 
h reports to the President, the association to provide f 
receiving and holding such reports themselves in confidence. Su 
reports shall such form, and shall be furnished at su 
intervals, as shall be prescribed by the association, and shall cor 


code, as 


accordance 


or suc 


be in 


tain such information relevant to the purposes of this code as sh 
by prescribed by the Association from time to time, including 
information with respect to the following or related subjects 
(1) Employment, hours, wages, and wage rates. (2) Produ 
tion, orders, billings, and stocks (in process and finished ) 
products manufactured. (3) Financial and cost data. (4) A 
tivity, purchases, sales and scrapping of machinery. (5) ( 
sumption and stocks of raw materials 


. Prior ( 


+} 


VII mtracts: It is hereby declared to be the policy 
1at where the costs of executing contracts for wool 


yarns or textiles, entered into prior to the effective date 





f this code, are increased as a result of the operation of p 
visions this code, appropriate adjustments of such contra 

ld be made so as to reflect such increased costs, a! 
urther, that where the performance of orders for wool 


worsted yarns or textiles, accepted prior to the effective date 
this code, is delayed or prolonged as a result of the operation 
rovisions of this code, appropriate additional time should 
illowed for the completion of such orders. The National As 
lat Wool Manufacturers is hereby constituted an age! 
to assist in effecting such adjustments, where such adjustme! 
re not agreed upon by the parties... ... 

IX. Cancellat r Modification: This code and all the p 
visions thereof are expressly made subject to the right of 
President, in accordance with Sec. 10(b) of Title I of t 


Act, from time to time to cancel 
odify any approval, licen rule or regulation 1 
under Title I of said Act 
X. Changes and Additi 


are not required to be 


ustrial Recovery 


National Ind 


se <q} 


order, 
ms: Such of the provisions of this c 
I 


included therein by the National | 


is 
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istrial Recovery Act may, with the approval of the President, 
modified or eliminated in such manner as may be indicated 
the needs of the public, by changes in circumstances, or by 
perience; all the provisions of this code, unless so modified or 
ninated, shall remain in effect until the expiration date of 
tle I of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
In order to enable the industry to conduct its operations sub- 
to the provisions of this code, to establish fair trade prac- 
s within the industry and with those dealing with the in- 
stry, and otherwise to effectuate the purposes of Title I of 
National Industrial Recovery Act, supplementary provisions 
this code or additional codes may be submitted from time to 
tor the approval of the President. 
XI. Partial Invalidity: If any provision of this code is declared 
ilid or unenforceable, the remaining provisions thereof shall 
ertheless continue in full force and effect in the same manner 
it they had been separately presented for approval and ap- 
ved by the President. 


Rayon Yarn 
Code 


rT\O EFFECTUATE the policy of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, during the period of the emergency, 
reducing and relieving unemployment and improving the 
standards of labor, the following provisions are established as a 

e for the rayon and/or synthetic yarn industry : 
|. This code is based upon the fact that an inherent charac- 

istic of the manufacture of synthetic yarns is that production 

st of necessity be continuous—the chemical and textile de- 

rtments being in balance; thus any limitation of the hours of 

hinery cannot economically apply to the rayon and synthetic 
industry and still have the industry survive. 

The term “rayon and synthetic yarn” industry as used 
in is defined to mean any manufacturer of rayon and/or 
thetic yarns from cellulose and put up and packaged in forms 
table for the various consuming and fabricating branches of 
textile industry. 

ll. The term “effective date’ as used herein is defined to be 
the 14th day after this code shall have been approved by the 
sident. 

The term employeees as used herein shall include all per- 
working for wages and excepts those employees who serve 
xecutive, administrative, supervisory, sales and/or technical 

{ ities. 

On and aiter the effective date, employers in the rayon and 

etic yarn industry shall operate on a schedule of hours of 

or their employees : 

lhe maximum hours of labor for employees shall be 40 
veek subject to the flexible provisions that the average hours 
ced per week by any individual employee shall not exceed the 

kimum established when figured over a period of four weeks, 
pt in cases of emergencies, in which latter events a record 
be made of the circumstances and reported as hereinafter 


ided, 





(b) Inasmuch as some manufacturers of this industry have 
already made some adjustments in hours and wages, and have 
recently raised rates of pay, and inasmuch as this code now pro- 
poses in Clause (a) next preceding to establish a uniform prac- 
tice of 40 hours maximum employment for employees, no em- 
ployee after the effective date shall receive for the 40 hour period 
of work less compensation for said 40-hour period than was re- 
ceived or would have been received by said employee for 48 hours 
of labor, as of May 1, 1933; and on and after the effective date, 
the minimum wage which shall be paid by employers in the rayon 
and synthetic yarn industry, whether based upon productive effort 
or efficiency or hourly rates, shall be at the rate of $13.00 per 
week for 40 hours of labor—except apprentices during a period 
limited to six weeks shall be paid at the rate of 85% of the 
minimum wage specified herein. 

VI. No person under 16 years of age shall be employed . 

VIII. The industry will set up within itself an agency to check 
monthly the component industry members as to the observance 
of the Code provisions; and to report, if required, findings to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act Administration. 


Rayon VF eaving 


Code 


ECTION I—To effectuate the policy of Title I of the 

National Industrial Recovery Act during the period of the 
emergency, the following provisions are established as a basic 
code of fair competition for the rayon weaving industry. 

SECTION II—1. Any person, partnership or corporation, now 
or hereafter engaged in the weaving of rayon fabrics as herein 
defined, is eligible for membership in the National Rayon 
Weavers’ Association. 

2. All persons, partnerships or corporations, now or hereafter 
engaged in the weaving of rayon fabrics as herein defined, shall 
be subject to the provisions of this code when adopted. 

3. Any manufacturers operating silk looms, known to the trade 
as silk manufacturers and so listed in the recognized trade 
directories may elect not to be bound by any of the provisions 
of this code with respect to their rayon fabric production as here- 
in defined, provided that notice by such manufacturers of such 
decision shall be filed in writing with the National Rayon 
Weavers’ Association at its office, 40 Worth Street, New York 
City, not later than the close of business, 6 p.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, on the 10th day following the approval of the code by 
the President. 

SECTION IfI—1. Definitions: The term “rayon weaving in- 
dustry” is defined as the manufacture of woven fabrics 18 inches 
or more in width, the warp of which is primarily rayon or other 
synthetic fiber yarn, whether unfinished or finished. The unit of 
productive machinery shall be the loom. Processes other than 
weaving shall be deemed as preparatory or supplementary. The 
term “effective date” as used in this code is defined to be July 17, 
1933, if this code is approved by the President on or before 
July 15, 1933; otherwise the effective date is to be the Monday 
succeeding the approval of the code by the President. 








Status of Major Textile Codes 


COTTON: Approved by 
ind effective since July 17. 
\0-hr. work-week; minimum 


President — temporarily 
Provides 


wage of 


‘12 and $13, in South and North respee- modified Presidential 
tively. \greement. 
WOOL: Submitted July 14; hearing North 


held July 24-25; approved by President 
fective Aug. 14. Provides 40-hr. week; 
ninimum wage of $13 and $14, in South 
ind North respectively. 


SILK: Throwing and weaving indus- 
ries operated temporarily under cotton 
ode effective July 17; their own code. 

tentatively drawn, provides 40-hour 


ployment 


KNIT 


under cotton code, begin- 
ning July 17; hearings on its own code 
held July 25; put into effect Aug. 2 by 


Provides 40-hr. week; min- 
‘mum wage of $12 and $13, South and 
respectively. .... 
synthetic yarn industry submitted code; 
hearing held July 
Aug. 2 by modified Presidential Reem- 
Agreement. 
week; minimum wage of $13. 


27; put into 


GOODs. 
operated temporarily under labor pro- 
visions of its proposed code, by execu- 


.. Underwear industry 
operated temporarily under cotton 
code, by executive order beginning 
July 24, pending approval of its code. 
Hearing on latter held Aug. 10. 
Outerwear code providing 

week and minimum of $13 
authorized pending hearing. 


mum wages... 


Reemployment 


10-hour 


Rayon and tentatively 


effect 
PROCESSING: 


Textile finishing in- 


Provides 40-hr. dustry operated temporarily under cot- 
ton code, by executive order, beginning 

July 31, except minimum wages $13 

Hosiery industry and $14, South and North, respectively, 


instead of $12 and $13 as in cotton 
code. .... Silk and rayon dyeing and 


veek and minimum wage of $12 and : es : een ea : ; 
13. for the South ind Meath seta tive order, beginning July 26, pending printing industry operating temporarily 
* v] ‘ < espec- . os . . . fies 
al I final approval of the entire code. under its proposed code, by executive 

wer Heari li held Aug. 10. P ler, pending hearings and final ; 
earing on latter held Aug. 10. Pro- order, pending hearings and final ap- 


RAYON: Weaving industry operated vides 40-hr. 


week; sliding-seale | mini- 


proval. 
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SECTION IV.—1. The board of 
Rayon Weavers’ Association shall be the general planning and 
for the industry. For the purpose of ad- 
ministration of this code the rayon weaving industry shall be 
divided into divisions truly representative of the several groups 
within the industry. Each such division shall set up a control 
committee for the purpose of administering the provisions of the 
code, to secure adherence thereto, to hear and adjust complaints, 

proposals for amendments thereof and exceptions 
report to the board of directors, and otherwise to 
within the division the purposes of the code. The 
administration shall have the right to appoint three members to 
the board of directors or to such executive committee as the 
board designate, these members having no vote but other- 
Wise as members of such planning and supervising com- 
board of directors shall have powers and duties as 
provided herein, and in addition thereto it may: 

a. From time to time require such reports from divisions as 
in its judgment may be necessary to advise it adequately of the 
administration and enforcement of the provisions of this code; 

b. Upon complaint of interested parties, or upon its own 
initiative, make such inquiry and investigation into the operation 
of the code as may be 


direcotrs of the National 


coordinating agency 


to consider 
thereto, a 
carry out 


may 
acting 
mittee. The 


necessary ; 

c. Make rules and regulations necessary for the administration 
and enforcement of this code; 

d. Determine from time to time the statistical position of the 
industry, or divisions thereof, with respect to stocks, production, 
and unfilled orders, and, based upon such information, together 
with an estimate of the trend of market requirements, shall 
recommend to the industry, or divisions thereof, modifications 
of the hours for operating productive machinery as established 
by, this code or a curtailment of the number of looms operating. 
Such recommendations to the industry, or its divisions, shall be 
operative as a part of this code, provided (1) they do not vitiate 
the main provisions of this code and (2) are approved by at least 
75% of the looms, registered as units of production,’ affected 
thereby 

e. Require from all persons, partnerships, or corporations en- 
gaged in producing rayon woven fabrics registration of 


engaged 


looms 
in producing such fabrics. Prior to the installation or 
operation on rayon fabrics of looms in addition to those regis- 
tered, the approval of the administrator, upon recommendation 
of the board of directors, is to be obtained in order to be con- 
sistent with effectuating the policy of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act during the period of this emergency and with a 
view to properly serving the public needs. 

2. The board of directors may delegate any of its authority 
by designating such agents as it shall determine. 

3. The board of directors, in cooperation with and subject to 
the approval of the administrator, may: 

a. From time to time submit supplementary provisions, amend- 
ments or revisions, to this code, or additional codes, as may be 
necessary. 

b. Establish marketing codes and establish rules of fair trade 
practice for the industry after conferences with the different 
divisions of the industry and upon approval of at least 75% of 
those affected thereby. 

c. Establish with the cotton textile industry committee 
an economic planning committee to coordinate the operations of 
the rayon weavers’ code and the cotton textile code in their ap- 
plication to the respective industries to whatever extent their 
mutual interests may appear 

SECTION V—b. On and 
in the ray 


ne 


jointly 


after the effective date employers 
on weaving industry shall not operate on a schedule of 
urs of labor for their employees in excess of 40 hours per week 
except for supervisory, executive and administrative employees, 
outside crews and cleaners; provided, however, (1) that, on and 
after July 31, 1933, the maximum hours of labor for office em- 
ployees shall not exceed an average of 40 hours a week over 
each period of six months; (2) that, on and after the effective 
date the maximum hours of labor of the repair shop crews, en- 
gineers, electricians and watching crews shall, except in the case 
of emergency, be 40 hours a week, with a tolerance of 10%. 
Any emergency time shall be reported monthly to the board of 
directors. (3) That the foregoing provision for maximum hours 
establish a maximum of hours of labor for every employee 
covered so that under no circumstances will such an employee 
be employed or permitted to work for one or more employers 
in the industry in the aggregate in excess of the prescribed num- 
ber of hours in a single week. 

c. On and after the effective date, employers shall not operate 
looms for more than two shifts of 40 hours each week. 

d. (1) On and after the effective date employers in the rayon 
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weaving industry shall not employ any person under the age of 
16 years. 

(2) On and after the effective date the minimum wages that 
shall be paid by the employers in the rayon weaving industry 
to any of their employees except learners during a six weeks’ 
apprenticeship, cleaners and outside employers, shall be at the 
rate of $12 a week when employed in the southern section of 
the industry, and at the rate of $13 a week when employed in 
the northern section for 40 hours of labor. 

(3) No employee shall receive less pay for 40 hours of labor 
than such employee would have received for the 48 hours or 
longer work-week at the rate prevailing prior to July 17, 1933. 
Wage differentials between the various classes of employees 
who, prior to the effective date, received pay in excess of the 
above minimum rate, shall not be decreased. 

(4) The percentage of apprentices at any one time shall not 
exceed 5% of the total number of employees. 

(5) The board of directors shall prepare and submit io the 
administrator by Jan. 1, 1934, a schedule of minimum wages 
and maximum hours for outside crews and cleaners. 
SECTION VI—Each person, partnership, or corporation, en- 

gaged in the rayon weaving industry shall furnish duly certified 
reports in substance as follows, and in such form as may here 
after be prescribed by the board of directors: 

a. Wages and hours of labor: Return every four weeks show 
ing actual hours worked by the various occupational groups ot 
employees and minimum weekly rate of wages. 

b. Machinery data: Returns every four weeks showing th 
number of looms in place, the number of looms actually operated 
each week, the number of shifts and the number of loom-hour 
each week. 

c. Reports of production, sales, stocks, and unfilled orders 
Weekly returns showing production in terms of the common! 
used unit, that is, linear yards, stocks on hand both sold and wu 
sold stated in the same terms, unfilled orders, sales and shipments 

d. National Rayon Weavers’ Association, 40 Worth Street 
New York City, is constituted the agency to collect and rece1\ 
such reports. 

SECTION VII—With respect to contracts entered into 
the rayon weaving industry, not containing a clause protect 
the seller against increased costs arising out of compliance wit 
the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and u 
completed by the effective date, it is equitable and consiste 
with the purpose of the act that appropriate adjustments of su 
contracts shall be effected by arrangement between the parties 
such contracts, or failing which the arbitration under the Gener 
Arbitration Council of the Textile Industry or the America 
Arbitration Association. The board of directors of the Natiot 
Rayon Weavers’ Association is constituted an agency to assist 
effecting such adjustments. 

SECTION VIII—No provision in this code shall be inte: 
preted or applied in such a manner as to promote monopolt 
permit or encourage unfair competition, eliminate or oppr« 
small enterprises, or discriminate against small enterprises. 

SECTION IX—This code and all provisions thereof are ¢ 
pressly made subject to the right of the President, in accordan 
with the provisions of clause 10 (b) of the National Industri 
Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order 
approval, license, rule, or regulation, issued under Title I of s: 
act, and specifically to the right of the President to cancel 
modify his approval of this code or any conditions imposed 
him upon his approval thereot. 

SECTION X—Such of the provisions of this code as are 
required to be included therein by the National Industrial k 
covery Act may, upon recommendation of the board of direct: 
of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association and with the 
proval of the President, be modified or eliminated as changes 
circumstances or experience may indicate. They shall remain 
effect unless and until so modified or eliminated or until 1 
expiration of the act. 


Tem porary Silk 
Industry Code 


HE following executive order was issued by the Preside 
July 15: ; 
Pursuant to the authority vested in me by Title I of t 
National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933, a 
pending action upon a code of fair competition to be present 
by the Silk Association of America, 
I agree with the committee representing the broad silk ai 
rayon weavers division, the converters division, the special fabr: 
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MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 

















vision, the ribbon division, and the woven label division, of 

Silk Association of America, that they shall be bound begin- 
ng July 17 by the provisions of the cotton textile industry code 
set forth in the telegram, dated July 14, offering this agree- 
ent to the President of the United States, pursuant to Section 
if the National Recovery Act, which telegram is signed by 





ary E. Stehli, James C. Black, Paul C. Debry, Sol C. Moss, 
imsay Peugnet, George G. Sommaripa, and addressed to Nelson 
Deputy Administrator, with the express understanding 
t this agreement is subject to cancellation at any time with- 
notice. 


ter. 


ra bs 

l'emporary Silk 

ees ; . 

lhrowing Code 

rT HE following executive order was issued by the President, 
July 15: 

1 supplement to an application filed for approval of a code of 
competition for the throwing industry, the applicants have 
iested immediate approval of certain provisions of said code, 

th amendments thereto, and after due consideration, acting 

ler the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 

igree with the applicants who have filed said code for the 
wing industry that the provisions of Sections III, IV, V, IX 
ch, as amended, are identical with corresponding provisions 

the cotton textile code, approved by me July 9, 1933, should 
made effective as amended on July 17, 1933, which is the 
tive date of the cotton textile code, and I therefore hereby 

rove of said provisions of said Code for the Throwing Indus- 
as amended, subject to the interpretations and conditions 
ised by me on my approval of the corresponding provisions 
id cotton textile code and subject further to such revisions 
odifications as I may find proper after a hearing has been 
on said code of fair competition for the throwing industry. 


/ emporary 
l nderwear Code 


following President, 
luly 21: 

rsuant to the authority 
nal Industrial 
ng action upon 


executive order was issued by the 


vested in me by Title I of the 
Act, approved June 16, 1933, and 
a code of fair competition to be presented 
underwear and allied products industry, 
igree with the industry committee, representing 
ers of knitted, woven and all other types of underwear 
r allied products, including garments made in underwear 
irom fabric made on underwear machines and including any 
I! fabrics sold and/or used for underwear purposes made 
or warp or circular knitting machines: 


Rec very 


the manu- 


whether as a 
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(Above) 
employers 
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President. 
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Official badge 
who enter 
agreements 









(At left) President Roosevelt about 
to broadcast his radio appeal on 
July 24 for cooperation under the 
“blanket” code. General Johnson, 
NIRA Administrator, is on the left 
with Mrs. Johnson on the right 
Neustone View Co. 


final process or as a part of a larger or further process, pending 
the approval of a code of fair competition for the industry, that 
they shall be bound, beginning July 24, 1933, by the provisions 
of the cotton textile industry code, as set forth in their letter of 
July 19, 1933, signed by the members of the industry committee, 
offering this agreement to the President of the United States, 
pursuant to Section 4 of the National Recovery Act, and ad- 
dressed to General Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator, with the 
express understanding that this agreement is subject to can- 
cellation at any time without notice. 


Temporary 
Hosiery Code 


Y executive order the President has entered into agreement 

with the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
pending the approval of their code of fair competition, that 
beginning July 26, 1933, they will be bound by certain articles 
of their proposed code as follows: 


Executive Order 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933, and 
pending action upon a code of fair competition to be presented 


by the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
I agree with the Conference Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers representing the manu 


facturers of all types of hosiery, pending the approval of a 
Code of Fair Competition for the Industry that they shall be 
bound beginning July 26, 1933, by the provisions of certain 
articles of their proposed code of fair competition for the 
hosiery industry to wit 

ARTICLE IV—Hours of Work—On and after the date on 
which this code goes into effect, no employer in the hosiery in- 


dustry shall employ any employee in productive operations on a 


schedule of hours of labor which shall exceed 40 hours per 
week, it being understood that this does not apply to super 
visors, foremen, engineers, electricians, repairshop men, dyer 
shipping crews, watchmen, cleaners and outside crews r 
productive operations of a plant shall not exceed two shifts ot 
40 hours each per week Manufacturers of woolen  hosier 


operate their carding equipment not to exceed three shifts 


of 40 hours each pending the adoption of a 


may 


code tor the wool 


industry. Such manufacturers may also operate their knitting 
equipment not to exceed three shifts of 40 hours each until 
Dec. 31, 1933, after which their knitting operations shall be 
limited to two shifts of 40 hours each. 


The week-work for productive operations dyeing, 
shall consist of five days of eight hours each 
be Monday to Friday. 


From the date that 


except 
These days shall 


this article shall be put into effect ten 
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tatively, and until the date on which the code shall go ino 
effect, full-fashioned footing equipment which is operating one 
shift shall continue to operate one shift only, and full-fashioned 
footing equipment which is operating more than one shift shall 
operate not to exceed two shifts. 

*ARTICLE V—Wages—On and after the date on which this 
ode becomes effective the minimum wage, on the basis of 40 
hours labor per week, to be paid by all employers in the hosiery 
shall be at the following rates: 


Industry 


Full Fashioned Manufacture 


Classification of Workers 





‘ Z Boarders ‘ sie ech 
Loopers, Seamers, 
Menders, Pairers, Fin- 
Helpers on Knitting 


ass ¢ Toppers 
kein Winders, 
ished Inspectors, 


S 


(over 6 months training) Pairer- 
folders .. : bie og ete SPR a te te sae ai th ee te lee ; 15.00 
Class 4—Stampers, Boxers, Gray Ex- 
aminers, Folders, Cone-winders, Mis- \ : 12.00 
\rthern Vf 
eous, Learners (including ma- ;Orthern ... e 20. 
1 y _ +} Souther) 12.00 
hine helpers) for the second 3 months 
their training ‘ 
Class Learners (including machine 
helpers) for the first 3 months of their 
tral? neg ae | ) 
, ' 
es 7 vs i¢ ] } 
M Fixers, Mactl sts SIS.Of 
Knitters (260 need le and 
Loopers (260 needle ana 
) Boarders 4.00 
Knitters (Below 260 needle), 
oper (Below 260 needle), Seamers, 
Menders, Pairers, Welters, Trim- | Northe1 13.00 
Stamper Folders, Boxers, In- (Souther 12.00 
tors, Winders, Knitters (ribbed 
Shipping Help.... 
; Learners (first ths 
) SS O00 
iwes the soutnert territor except r 
j 1 1 e. 29 
m except s alrea indicated tor Class 4 of full- 
ied rkers and Class 3 of Seamless workers, shall be 
l A t s¢ ve abi ve by in amount ot t exceed 10% 
exact 1 for the southern territory shall be defined by 
Hosierv Industry Board of Control on or before the date 
( de s il] ( nt ff t 
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industry, submitted for the approval of the President June 16, 
1933, and as revised June 30, 1933, accepts the interpretations 
and conditions to the approval thereof set forth in paragraphs 
1, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 13 of the order of the President dated July 9, 
1933, and asks the approval of the President to the following 
amendments to such code as properly complying with and effectu 
ating the conditions provided for in paragraphs 2, 4, 5, 6, 10 an 
11 of said order of approval, and asks for the final approval by 
the President of the code of fair competition for the cotton 
textile industry as so amended, and on the conditions so acceptec 
and with the omission of the condition in paragraph 12 of sucl 
order as to the termination of the approval at the end of four 
months, 

1. It shall be one of the functions of the Planning and Fair 
Practice Agency provided for in Section 6 of the code to con 
sider the question of plans for eventual employee ownership « 
homes in mill villages and submit to the Recovery Administra 
tion prior to January 1, 1934, its report in the matter. 

On and after July 31, 1933, the maximum hours of labor f: 
office employees in the cotton textile industry shall be an averag 
of 40 hours a week over each period of six months. 

3. The amount of differences existing prior to July 17, 1933 
between the wage rates paid various classes of employees (receiv 
ing more than the established minimum wage) shall not 
decreased—in no event, however, shall any employer pay ar 
employee a wage rate which will yield a less wage for a wor 
week of 40 hours than such employee was receiving for tl 
class of work for the longer week of 48 hours or mor 
prevailing prior to July 17, 1933. It shall be a function of tl 
Planning and Fair Practice Agency provided for in Paragraph 
of the code to observe the operation of these provisions at 
recommend such further provisions as experience may indicat 
to be appropriate to effectuate their purposes. 

4. On and after the effective date the maximum hours of labo: 
of repair shop crews, engineers, electricians and watching cre 

the cotton textile industry shall, except in case of emerge: 
work, be forty hours a week with a tolerance of 10 per cc 
\ny emergency time in any mill shall be reported monthly to t 
Planning and Fair Practice Agency provided for in Paragray 


Same 


i the code, through the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
5. Until adoption of further provisions of this code that 


prove necessary to 


(stretch-outs 


prevent an\ 
no employee of any 


improper speeding up of wi 
mill in the cotton text 
shall be required to do any work in excess of t 
practices as to the class of work of such employee prevailing 
July 1, 1933, or prior to the share-the-work movement, unless su 

and approved by the agency created 


is submitted to 
Sections 6 of the code and by the National Recovery Admi 


shall he 


date as te t] e wl ole cotton 


Code operation on and after the effect 
textile industry except as an exer 
tion from or a stay of the application of its provisions may 
granted by the Administrator to a person applying for the same 
or except as provided in an executive order. No distinction shall 
in such exemptions between persons who have and 
applving for the approval of this Code. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY COMMITTEI 


not joined in 


Temporary Textile 
Finishing Code 


HE following executive order was issued by the Presi 
July 21] 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by Title I of 
National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933 
pending action upon a code of fair competition to be prese 
} the text t < } St 

I agree with the committee, representing the textile finis 

lust t they hall be bound beginning July 31 bv cert 
provisions of the cotton textile industry code, excepting tl 
the pr relat l rates Of pay the mini 
wage hall be at the rate of $1.00 per week higher in « 

of the industry than the minimum rates approved i 
tton textile code, all of which is fully set forth in the let 
the textile finishing industry, dated July 20, offering this ag1 
t to the President of the United States, pursuant to Sect 

+ the National Recover \ct. which letter is sign 
\lbert L. Scott. Bertram H. Borden, H. R. Stephenson, Johr 


Nati 


Arthur G addressed to the 
\ ith the express underst 


Industrial Recovery Administration. wit] 


- } 1 > 
Is agreement 1s subject to cancellation at am 
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Hearings on Textile Godes 


DEVELOP SIGNIFICANT POINTS 


REGARDING INTER-COMPETITION 


NYONE who has sat through the several hearings 
held to date on the textile codes thus far submitted 
4 under the National Industrial Recovery Act cannot 
ve failed to be impressed with the picture, portrayed 
ere, of the inter-relationship between the various 
inches of the industry. Outside of the expected disa- 
eement on the part of organized labor, this problem 
esented probably the greatest difficulty to the recovery 
ministration. 
\s each hearing progressed, it became apparent that 
}one division of textile manufacture is self-contained ; 
d that no provisions can be set up for one branch 
uch do not, directly or indirectly, affect one or more 
ther branches. Consequently, the problem simmered 
wn to a determination of the type of code which would 
st represent the will of the majority of the division 
ncerned, and yet least interfere with the progress of a 
lated division. 
It is easier to set down this principle in writing than 
execute it in practice. The deputy administrators 
signed to the textile codes must have wished several 
ies that they could have had authorized representatives 
all the branches of the textile industry in one room 
could have developed standard labor provisions 
ich would permit of no inequalities. 
ailing that, it must be said to the everlasting credit 
W. 1. Allen and A. D. Whiteside, the two deputies in- 
ed, that they saw all parts of the problem and strove 
tiringly to develop answers which would be most fair 
il involved. In fact, it is the opinion of the editor of 
xTILE Wor cp that, under the conduct of men less able 
n Messrs. Allen and Whiteside, the hearings could 
ily have developed into a shambles. He (the editor) 
attended countless meetings and hearings in his time 
he has never been a spectator at any sessions con- 
ted as efficiently or as fairly as were the code hear- 
in Washington. Consequently, although there are 
loubtedly groups in the industry which are not satis- 
with the final results of those hearings, none can 
that every attempt was made to produce the most 
table results from the standpoint of all involved. 
he hearings held subsequently to that on the cotton 
reported in the last issue of TEXTILE WorLp 
ed the national significance attached to it. The flash- 
ts, the crowded auditorium, the mob of press repre- 
itives, were missing. The textile industry—the first 
istry to submit a code—had had its place in the sun. 
re was nothing left but hard work. 
vertheless, the subsequent hearings proved to be in- 
hle sources of information, quite aside from their 
ficance as preludes to the establishment of standard 


| 


isions for the several branches of the industry. In 
ucceeding pages, an attempt is made to present the 
lights of each of those hearings—the points at issue 

represented fundamental differences of opinion. 
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This is not a reportorial treatment. Men were heard 
who are not mentioned in these pages. But, we believe, 
the most important issues are summarized. 


y ’ 
i ool Code 
Hearings 
a extremely difficult problems projected themselves 


into the hearings on the code of fair competition for 
the wool textile industry held at Washington July 24 and 25 
with Deputy Administrator Arthur D. Whiteside, formerly 
president ot the Wool Institute, presiding. These problems 
completely overshadowed the difference of opinion between 
industry and labor on the question of hours and wages—a 
clash which has become an expected and almost routine 
phase of practically every hearing held to date. 

One ot these two outstanding complications is that pre- 
sented by a mill which processes a number of different textile 
fibers and finds itself subject to several codes, with varying 
provisions. An example was offered by Luther Hodges, of 
the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., who requested the 
privilege ot permitting the company’s blanket mill, which 
manutactures all-wool and part-wool blankets, to continue 
under the cotton code. Mr. Hodges pointed out that, in a 
town where eight or ten mills are operating under the latter 
code, the placing of one plant under the wool code would 
disrupt and disorganize the other mills. While realizing 
the seriousness of the situation involved, Mr. Whiteside 
asked if it would be equitable to permit the Carolina com- 
pany to manufacture these goods on a lower wage scale and 
still compete with woolen mills producing the same article 
under the higher wage levels provided in the wool code. 

Mr. Hodges publicly announced the intention of his com- 
pany to do everything possible to adjust itself to the circum- 
stances. “We certainly are in the spirit of the thing,” he 
said. Nevertheless, he pointed out, his organization is “in 
an odd sort of situation” since it will have to operate under 
six or seven codes. It was possibly of doubtful consolation 
to learn from Mr. Whiteside that there are large companies 
in other branches of industry which eventually will be under 
“from 15 to 20 or 25 or 30 or 40 codes.” 

The other major problem highlighted at the hearing was 
the hardship which limitation of machine-hours will work 
upon specialized divisions of the industry, and—temporarily, 
at least—upon their employees. Many examples were cited 

A typical case was that presented by H. M. Ashby of 
F.C. Huyck & Co., Albany, N. Y., who appeared in behalt 
of 141 carded woolen mills operating over 10,000 looms and 
emploving nearly 30,000 workers. Protesting against the 
limitation placed on carded woolen spindles, he urged that 
the true measure of regulating production is the loom. The 
code, he said, places a double restriction upon his type oft 
mill: First, the self-contained carded woolen mill must make 
its own yarn, due to the great number of variations involved: 
it cannot go out into the open market and purchase such 
material to supply a deficiency. Second, due to the effect 
of stvle changes on types of varn required, there is a wide 
variation from time to time in the number of spindles re 
quired in operation. These mills have to operate their 
Most of the 
“speculate in costly 
urged that the limitation on 


spinning equipment longer than their looms. 
mills are quite small and cannot afford to 
Consequently he 


equipment.” 
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spinning spindles be restricted to worsted spindles only. 

A somewhat simuar situation was outlined in a brief pre- 
sented by Marland C. Hobbs, chairman of the Commission 
Combing Branch ot the Nauonal Association of Wool Manu- 
jacturers. This group urged that the limitation on combs 
be removed from the code tor the following reasons: (1) 
Limiting the running hours of combs would not result in 
increase of employment but merely in a shiit of employment 
from one place to another. (2) By limiting the combs, spin- 
ners would be hampered in obtaining raw material of the 
type best suited to their requirements. (3) In not limiting 
the combs, there is no danger of overproduction, 

Phe attitude of the recovery administration on problems 
of this sort was reflected in the questions which Mr. White- 
side put to Mr. Ashby and to others who presented similar 
requests. He asked whether, since the terms of the code 
represented majority opinion in the industry, it would not 
be fairer to start with these provisions and leave the study 
of specialized cases to a planning committee, rather than to 
start out with a large number of exceptions representing 
minority opinions. The fairness of this viewpoint seemed 
to be generally conceded. Nevertheless it was evident that 
Mr. Whiteside considered this problem a most serious one 
since, at the conclusion of the hearing, he emphasized the 
need for the “deepest study and analysis” of this subject of 
limitation of machine hours. It is basic to all industries, 
he said. 

In addition to pleas for exemptions of certain types of 
equipment from this provision, an objection to the general 
principle of limiting machine hours was voiced by several 
manufacturers. Col. Chas. F. H. Johnson, president of 
Botany Worsted Mills, Curt Forstmann, vice-president of 
Forstmann Woolen Co., and Louis Bachmann, president of 
L. Bachmann & Co., were spokesmen for the minority group 
which holds this view. Col. Johnson’s statement was typical. 
There was no desire, he said, to delay the acceptance of the 
Nevertheless the section limiting machine hours, in 
his opinion, would defeat the purpose of the act and would 
result in the discharge of large numbers of employees. It 
would penalize efficiency and would produce no benefits to 
either labor or the consumer. The number of machines does 
not control production; raw material, labor, overhead and 
merchandising are the vital factors. 

Again, Mr. Whiteside pointed out the inadvisability of 
having a number of different stipulations in the code and 
asked if it was not equitable to start with the provisions 
which represent the will of the majority and make changes 
later, as further study re vealed necessary. 

Others who spoke on this phase included J. 
agent of Gonic (N. H.) Mfg. Co., on 
woolen mills; H. T. Dyson, 
combers; and Herbert 


Woolen Mills. 


cl de. 


Levi Meader, 
behalf on carded 
speaking for commission wool 
Mendelsohn, of the Hudson River 


Presentation of Code 


The code was presented by Harold S$. Edwards, president 
ot the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, and 
additional interpretation was furnished by Lewis A. Hird, 
of Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc., Garfield, N. J. 

Mr. Edwards concluded his presentation by stating: “Tak 
ing everything into consideration, we believe that what is 
proposed by this code represents steps in this industry fully 
responsive to the spirit and purpose of the act. Indeed, we 
have probably gone farther than the facts warrant in the 
desire to do our part and with the hope that the increased 
buying power in this country as a whole will justify this 
action,” . 

Mr. Hird estimated that the reduced schedule of hours 
would result in an employment of 172,000 prey as com- 
pared with a ten-vear average (1923-1932) 147,000. The 
ease wage provision, he said, would increase by approxi 

ately $100,000 the weekly wages of those employees who 
hee been earning less than this minimum. So far as the 
limitation of machinery to two shifts is concerned, Mr. Hird 
brought out the fact that 80% of the firms operating any 
part of their equipment on three shifts are located in towns 
of 30,000 population or more and that consequently the re- 
employment of workers formerly on the third shift would 
not represent a serious problem. 
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Referring to the competition between wool and other 
fibers, Mr. Hird said that, since in some instances products 
of two or more fibers may be made in the same mul, “it is 
rather essenual that the effect ot the code be comparative 
from the standpoint of the employees and that working ar- 
rangements in the mul be approximately in accordance with 
the codes established for other textile fabrics.” 

The viewpoint of labor was presented by Thomas F. Mc- 
Mahon, who urged a 30-hour week with a uniform minimum 
wage of $18, as against the 40-hour week and minimum 
wages of $15 and $14 for the North and South respectively, 
as proposed in the code. 

Mr. McMahon amazed those in attendance by arguing that 
wages in textile mills should vary approximately in propor- 
tion to the price levels of the raw materials being processed. 
“If cotton sells on the market at 12c. per Ib. in the raw state,’ 
he said, “and if wool sells at 24c. a lb. in the grease and if 
silk sells at $2.05, it is natural to assume that the wage 
differentials should be somewhat in proportion.” 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Mr. McMahon ex- 
pressed, on behalf of labor, appreciation of the courteous 
manner in which he had been treated. 

Representatives of the National Textile Workers Union 
proposed a uniform hourly rate of 60c. an hour, a 30-hour 
week, and a guarantee by the Government of $720 per year 
(representing a minimum of 40 weeks’ work at that rate) to 
each worker. 

Ann Burlak, the principal spokesman for that union, con- 
cluded her remarks with the following warning: “I want to 
notify everyone clearly that the workers are not going to 
wait until the Government or any arbitrators are going to 
settle things for them. They are already striking. And the 
manufacturers do not have to laugh. They now it is true.” 


Amendments Presented 


\t the final session, Mr. Edwards presented three resolu 
tions adopted by the directors of his association proposing 
amendments to the code as originally offered. 

These revisions have been effected in the code as printe: 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Whiteside paid a high compliment to the attitud: 
shown by the industry’s representatives. “You men ca! 
use this code, when finally approved,” he said, “as a samp! 
of the finest piece of sportsmanship that I have seen ex 
hibited in Washington since I have been here.” 


Rayon Weaving 


Code Hearing 


HETHER there is, or is not, a rayon weaving indus 

try as such, was the interesting question raised at the 
hearing on the code of fair competition for that division of 
textile manufacture held at Washington, July 25. In fact 
that was about the only sensation provided. The hearing 
was relatively uneventful. Protestants who had asked 
be heard were few in number. The National Textile Work- 
ers Union did not set off any fireworks as they did at the 
cotton and wool hearings. The atmosphere, in general, was 
one ot amity. 

The question of the existence or non-existence of a rayon 
weaving industry arose during the testimony of James 
Goldsmith, president of the Silk Association of America, 
who protested the provision in the code for the compilatior 
of statistics by the National Rayon Weavers Association. 
The Silk Association, he said, has been doing that for ¢ 
years, and truly represents the rayon industry. The so-calle 
rayon manufacturers, he stated, operate primarily on sil! 
looms and process r ayon only when necessity demands. 

Deputy Administrator W. L. Allen, who presided, asked 
it was fair to require an association, representing 70% o! 
an industry, to send its statistics to a competing industr 
Isn’t it proper for the industry itself to select its mediw 
he inquired. Mr. Goldsmith’s answer was that he did: 
think there was a rayon weaving industry as such; it shift 
as fashion swings. The discussion was left at that rath 
inconclusive stage. 

Subsequent to the hearing, 


however, the National Ray 
Weavers 


\ssociation offered to the administration a chan 
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| the code which would permit manufacturers operating 
ilk looms, and known to the trade as silk manufacturers, to 
lect not to be bound by any of the provisions ot the code 
ith respect to their rayon tabric production, providing that 
‘tice to such etfect was filed with the National Rayon 
Veavers Association within ten days aiter the approval ot 
e code by the President. 
On behalf of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, 
eorge A. Sloan, chairman of that committee, objected to 
e clause in the rayon weaving code which, while restricting 
peration of looms to two shifts of 40 hours each week, 
oposed that manutacturers who have been operating three 
iitts for 90 days or more prior to the effective date may 
mtinue to operate three shifts for not more than three 
eeks after the date of approval. The reason given in the 
ause for this extension was “in order to give time for the 
distribution of several thousands who would be imme- 
ately thrown out of work in many isolated communities 
id thus mitigate undue distress and unemployment in these 
mmunities.” 
Mr. Sloan pointed out that, since substantially more than 
'% of the rayon cloth manufactured in the country is 
oven in cotton mills, any exemption for three weeks for 
e three-shift rayon mills would “inevitably lead to con- 
ision, misunderstanding, and the filing of similar requests 
r exemption on the part of mills previously operating more 
an 80 hours.” He emphasized the broad conception of 
e recovery movement: the need for spreading employment 
il improving purchasing power in all communities. He 
pressed the belief that it is not consistent with the major 
lministrative objective “to permit even for a period of 
ree weeks a cost advantage to the processors of a synthetic 
irn who are competing every hour of every day with the 
xcessors of American-grown cotton.” 
That Mr. Sloan’s plea was successful was demonstrated 
the fact that the association, subsequent to the hearing, 
fered to the administration a change whereby the three 
eks’ extension for three-shift plants would be eliminated 
m the code. 
The association also offered an additional provision for 
establishment jointly with the cotton textile industry 
mmittee, of an economic planning committee to coordinate 
‘ operation of the rayon weaving code and the cotton tex- 
‘code “in their application to the resnective industries to 
ilatever extent their mutual interests mav appear.” 


Presentation of Code 


lhe code, which is printed elsewhere in this issue, was 
il and interpreted by Percival S. Howe, Jr., president of 
National Rayon Weavers Association. The code pro- 
les for a maximum work week of 40 hours with loom 
litation of two shifts of 40 hours each, and a minimum 
ekly wage of $12 in the South and $13 in the North. 
\Ir. Howe pointed out that the 59 mills included in the 
ociation consume 76% of the total quantitv of rayon 
rn processed by the weaving trade. He emphasized the 
t that, since the rayon weaving industry is closely allied 
th the cotton textile industry, the code for the former 
tains no provisions in conflict with that of the latter. 
nterpretation of the purpose of section TV (e) of the 
was supplied by Homer Loring, president of United 
rchants and Manufacturers. and a director of the associa- 
This section requires registration of looms onerating 
ravon fabrics and prevents the installation or oneration 
idditional such looms unless approved by the Administra- 
Mr. Loring stated that about two vears ago a eroup in 
fine goods industry attempted to balance production with 
and but found that, despite the adoption of a curtailment 
eram, other cotton mills put more looms to work on these 
s of goods and defeated the purpose of the program. He 
that it was necessary to provide against such a con- 
ency if balance were to be secured and maintained. 
eabury Stanton, treasurer of Hathaway Mfg. Co., New 
ford, Mass., and also a director of the association, ex- 
ied the labor provisions contained in section V_ and 
d that the proposed reduction in hours would result in 
employment and that this reduction, combined with the 
mum wage provisions, would accomplish the results 
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which the industria: Recovery Act aims to achieve. 

Speaking on section V1, providing for compilation of 
statistical imtormation by the association, J. Spencer Love, 
vice-president o1 the organization, stated that statistical data 
are exceedingly necessary in the rayon weaving industry as 
it is scattered through several industries; and that such data 
can be made more usetul in this particular industry than in 
those which consume cotton, wool and silk, subject to varia- 
tions of nature. 

On behalt of organized labor, Thomas F. McMahon, 
president of the United Textile Workers, objected to the 
differential in the minimum wage provision between the 
North and the South and urged a uniform $18 minimum. He 
stated that greater skill is needed in rayon than in cotton 
weaving; that the loss is greater if anything goes wrong; 
and that there is greater danger of eye-strain. It is his 
belief that the code drags down a group of workers from a 
higher level. 


Rayon Yarn 
Code Hearing 


REQUEST on the part of the two largest producers of 

cellulose acetate yarn that they be permitted to enter 
into a separate agreement with the recovery administration, 
distinct from that represented by the code of fair competition 
tor the rayon and synthetic yarn producing industry proved 
to be the only important source of debate in the hearing on 
that code held at Washington, July 27. 

These two producers—Celanese Corp. of America and 
Tennessee Eastman Corp.—submitted a brief which was pre- 
sented by Matthew H. O’Brien, of the former company. It 
was made clear that these companies had no objection to— 
and in fact were willing to accept—the labor provisions in 
the code calling for a maximum work-week of 40 hours and 
a uniform minimum wage of $13 per week. However, they 
expressed their unwillingness to be classified as a part of the 
industry designated in the code, on the basis that their 
product is distinei'y different from the regenerated cellulose 
yarns; that it sells on a higher price level; and that it in- 
volves entirely distinct merchandising problems. Their posi- 
tion was made clear when they stated that, although willing 
to adopt by signed agreement the labor provisions of the 
code, they were unwilling to be classified as a part of that 
industry “because there are other problems in which they are 
unwilling to submit to any attempts at dictation from a 
group composed of companies which make no cellulose 
acetate yarn or which make it in such small quantities that 
the group is for all practical purposes interested only in 
rayon production and distribution.” : 

This phase of the problem was further emphasized when, 
during the questioning by Deputy Administrator W. L. 
Allen, who conducted the hearing, Mr. O’Brien stated that 
the real point was, the protesting companies knew the other 
subjects which had been under discussion within the majority 
group—such as trade practices, prices, ete.-—and were not 
content to have their interests covered by this group. 

After a certain amount of academic discussion as to 
whether or not acetate yarns are synthetic yarns as desig 
nated in the brief, Mr. O’Brien stated that even if the product 
of the two companies is a synthetic yarn, there is no more 
reason for including all synthetic yarns in one code than 
for adopting a code covering all the natural fibers. 

The net result of the debate was a request on the part of 
Mr. Allen, at the conclusion of the session, that the majorit\ 
and minority groups confer further in an attempt to reach 
an agreement which might be satisfactory to all concerned 

Among the interesting points brought out in the brief 
submitted by Mr. O’Brien were the statements that Celanese 
and Tennessee Eastman together account for over 80% of 
the domestic production of cellulose acetate yarn; that acetate 
varn is of entirely different chemical composition, with dif 
ferent properties, from the other synthetic yarns; that it 
sells at present for 40c. per lb. more than the rayon yarns: 
and that its consumption has increased at a rate higher than 
the increase in production of rayon yarn. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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‘| (Vlodernization ... 


WHAT IS THE 





In the carly days of the NIRA there were rumors that 
le purchase of new equipment would be prohibited. It 
reasonably safe to assume, however, that official Wash- 
gton holds the view that there is more to lose than to 
ain by discouraging the installation of modern, efficient 
juipment. Certainly the current situation, as outlined in 
lis article, offers nothing to alarm. 


ITH so many major problems before executives, 
it is only natural that there is some confusion 
concerning the status of new machinery pur- 
lases under the provisions of the National Industrial 
Kecovery Act. However, most codes that have been 
ubmitted at the time this is written contain essentially 
the same restrictions and allowances with respect to new 
cquipment as those contained in the cotton code, and 
t is fair to assume that the same principles will apply 
to other branches of the industry that have codes still up 
rr approval. The provisions of the cotton code are as 
lows: 
1. “Productive equipment” is defined as_ spindles 
nd/or looms. 
2. The Cotton Textile Industry Committee may recom- 
end to the Administrator that mills desiring to install 
lditional spindles or looms, for the purpose of expan- 
on, be required to secure certificates; and that such 
rtificates may be issued or withheld according to cir- 
instances. 
3. There is no restriction on the replacement of obso- 
te spindles or looms with modern units. Junking of 
¢ old equipment is understood. 
+. Additional productive equipment may be installed 
bring about the balance of existing machinery. 
>. There are no provisions dealing with the purchase 
any cotton-mill machinery other than spindles and 
ms. 
\ttention is called to (2) of the above. Determina- 
m of whether expansion may or may not take place is 
the hands of the industry’s representatives. “Produc- 
e equipment” necessarily must be defined for each 
inch of the industry that presents a separate code, but 
principle is expected to hold. 
Under the provisions quoted above there will be no 
‘pping off in modernization of equipment and consider- 
mn of the following points leads to the belief that there 
| be an actual increase: 
Based on the experience of cartels and other com 
ations in European countries, it has been stated that 
prohibition of below-cost selling (this comes under 
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SITUATION UNDER “NIRA? 


the “fair practices” sections of the codes) automatically 
closes high-cost plants. Further, Washington has shown 
no disposition to be a champion of the “weak sisters.” 

2. \ shorter week and higher wages increase the 
spread in cost of production between the efficient and in- 
efficient plant. Assuming that the manufacturing cost 
of producing a cotton sheeting is 12c. per pound with 
obsolete equipment, the 21% saving possible with modern 
equipment amounts to 2.52c. per pound. With the cost 
raised, say, to loc. the saving is about 3.36c. per pound. 

3. The limited work-week is an incentive to mills to 
secure a proper balance of equipment. Planned produc- 
tion is more necessary than when it was possible to run 
unlimited hours—and planned production calls for a 
balanced plant. In securing machinery to effect balance, 
manufacturers will not purchase obsolete units. The 
need for closely-geared production also calls for modern- 
ization of lay-out. 

4. Textile mills have averaged to operate at a deficit 
in recent years. If profits again become the rule there 
will be more money available for the purchase of new 
machinery ; and more of a desire to spend it. 

5. Modern equipment, in general, permits faster de- 
livery. With limited hours this factor is increasingly 
important and the mill that can make quick delivery is 
in a favored position. 

In the past, manufacturers gave a major share of their 
attention to machinery that reduced labor costs directly 
by reducing the number of employees required. No one 
expects the manufacturer to be such an altruist that he 
will refuse to install a machine that reduces the number 
of operatives, but the spirit of the times is such that 
increased emphasis is given to the other types of new 
equipment described below or to the use of high-pro- 
duction equipment in a manner which does not replace 
labor, also as explained below. 

Machinery that definitely gives a better quality of 
product. Typical examples of such equipment are the 
wrap-stripe hosiery machine and Sanforizing ranges. 
The wrap-stripe machine does not give greater production 
and pre-shrinking actually increases costs. In connection 
with quality, the remarks of the manager of one large 
mill are of interest. He states: 

“We believe that the purpose of the Act (NIRA) is 
to put as many people to work as possible and to keep 
them employed, and we would be more inclined to utilize 
machinery that definitely gives a better quality of pro- 
duction rather than machinery that reduces the number 
of workers. Of course the aim of the management will 
be to decrease costs and to increase consumption. The 
management of this mill will lay particular emphasis on 
quality rather than on quantity; if we can obtain both, 
so much the better. 

“Our experience has been that if you can get out 
merchandise of a quality superior to that of your com- 
petitor, at the same price, it works out to better advantage 
than if you get out a similar quality at a lower price.” 

Machinery that gives greater output per unit. Typical 
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examples are the high-speed automatic loom that gives 
20% greater production than old automatics, and the 
variable-speed drive for spinning frames that increases 
production 15.%. Obviously such machinery reduces 
the labor cost per yard or pound, but, where replacement 
is made unit for unit, the number of operatives required 
is not reduced 

Machinery of this type is particularly adapted to those 
mills that have geared their selling organizations to a 
production based on longer hours than those now possible. 
\We have already seen the outright purchase of additional 
mills by concerns that have built up a sound merchandis- 
ing system and that are able to dispose of more goods 
than they can produce under the new regulations. 
plac ment of 


Re- 
slow machines by high-speed units is a 
logical move for such concerns. 

Ma hinery that gives savings in materials. In compar- 
ing costs of soaking silk by hand and by machine, it is 
found that the big saving of machine operation comes not 
from a reduction in the cost of labor but from a reduc- 
tion in the cost of chemicals. This is also true of short- 
bath dyeing machines that save dyestuffs. Equipment 
that reduces seconds, such as silk conditioners, and ma- 
chines that decrease waste, such as cotton-oiling equip- 
ment are further examples. 

Auxiliary equipment. Higher prices in the offing for 
such items as fuel, power, etc., increase the savings pos- 
sible through modernization of auxiliary equipment. In 
one Case, a new type of boiler reduced coal consumption 
25%. The higher the price for coal the more this 256, 
amounts to in dollars and cents. There are many other 
varieties of modern auxiliary equipment, the use of which 
enables the manufacturer to reduce expenses. Among 
them might be mentioned : heat exchangers for the reduc- 
tion of waste heat: humidifiers: ball bearings ; 


tempera 
ture control apparatus : 


Improved drives: etc, 
Modernization of buildings is a subject allied to that 
of modernization of productive equipment. The old adage 
of “a stitch in time” certainly holds true with 
Due to the pressure of 
many mills have been doing the 
repair work the last few years. 
forward to better times. 


respect to 
making repairs. circumstances, 
absolute minimum of 
With mills now looking 
money spent at the 


present in 
making repairs will save money in the future. 


Another 
factor is that, if we are in for a period of rising prices, 
the sooner repairs are made. or buildings modernized 
the less the cost. 

\lthough it is often difficult to put down accurately 
the savings possible through modernization of buildings, 
examination of 


available data reveals many cases where 
new machinery could not be installed in the obsolete 
structure, or where it was impossible to secure efficient 
layout. The use of treated lumber js another example 
where modern procedure pays dividends. 


In Conclusion 


lo curb the development. or Installation of 
chinery would halt progress. 


new ma- 
Under the Recovery Act, 
maximum hours will be uniform 
If the inefficient plant was able to get along in the old 
days by chiseling wages, it will not be able to do so in 
the future. 


minimum wages and 


The necessity of having an efficient plant 


has been increased rather than decreased by legislation. 
While the immediate crisis has tended to lav less stress 
on machinery that reduces the number of operatives di 
rectly, there are many other lines of action also open to 
the manufacturer and It 1s 


Programs will carry on 


obvious that modernization 
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NEW AND BROADER OPPOR 


Sound 


F THE Town Council of Spunkville tells the three 

tailors in the town that they can work for only eight 

hours each on five days each week (a rate balanced 
against the sartorial needs of Spunkville’s citizens ) 
isn’t it probable that each will redouble his efforts to get 
the best of the trade for himself? The price for pressing 
a suit will doubtless go up, but only those who do a 
good job will be busy through the specified eight hours 
If one of them skimps his work his trade will fall off- 
the citizens can get along with clothes pressed less fre 
quently. Of these mythical tailors, that one will profit 
most who turns out the best work most efficiently, and 
who keeps the quality of his work constantly before hi: 
clientele—just the simple elements of safe and sam 
merchandising. 

Under the National Industrial Recovery Act, th 
textile industry also will doubtless find that the old 
established principles of good merchandising will stil] 
work successfully. Here and there will be adjustment: 
to a somewhat new set of conditions but probably fo: 
every adjustment that makes the best of a bad bargai 
there will be two or more adjustments toward improve 
ment and betterment. 

From the ultra-conservatives have come warnings that 
effective balancing of production to demand mean 
rationing and that rationing means just so much bus 
ness, willy nilly, and so why push branded goods as o! 
old? There is, however, greater weight of opinion o: 
the other side of the question—that regimentation o 
industry does not mean regimentation of orders and that 
the backward firm can die of Starvation for business 
in the future, just as such firms could and did during the 
last three years. 

Few seem to have given thought to the full effect of 
the new high price levels which wil] be current in all 
textiles this fall at retail. Who can say that there may 
not be consumer reluctance to operate as usual? Such) 
a condition must enlist the operation of the best. sales 
effort that the textile industry and its distributors cay 
muster. 


Quality, Not Price, Competition 


The bright spot in the future, thanks to NIRA, is 
that competition will be on quality rather than pric 
There will be variations in price, of course, but there wi 
be a bottom below which the price-cutter cannot legal! 
go. To command the higher prices there must be qualit 
and service added to yardage. Those two intangibl 
have not been legislated out of existence. At higher pri: 
levels it is likely that the consumer will insist on reasot 
able quality and service standards. If so, identificati 
of goods and promotional work will bear fruit. Gor 
merchandising will therefore have a more fertile fiel 

Less cut-throat competition suggests more stable mai 
gins with possibility to budget promotional costs wit 
assurance of being able to carry through. If the pictu 
which is now developing is realized. return on prom 
tional investment will be more assured. Better margi1 
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uggest also, funds for work toward new products. In 
act, new products will be one of the best means for 
xpanding any given business. Unfounded expansion 
vill be frowned upon. Evidence of a developing market 
or a new cotton gadget seems a sound basis for per- 
iission to increase equipment. Machinery men can prob- 
bly be enlisted in the new products work. 

Inter-industry competition may become a matter of 
noment to NIRA, if and when retarding or damaging 
nfluence can be proved. Paper and textiles, for ex- 
imple, share certain fields to an extent influenced by the 
rice relationship of the two. The closer the prices, the 
nore active are textiles; the greater the price spread, 
the more is paper favored. Silk and rayon, wool and 
substitutes, etc., are likely to move out of their recent 
tate of relative balance and it will take merchandising 
reneralship to hold the market for the less advanta- 
geously situated material. 


Cuoperative Promotion Possible 


Here enters opportunity for promotional work by 
ssociations, now better organized and manned than ever 
before. There will not only be the job of seeing that 
the particular industry gets all the business that is com- 
ng to it, but over all will doubtless be further stress on 
\merican-made goods. Differentials are provided to 
heck inroads otf materials made overseas by cheaper 
labor working longer hours and the fall of the dollar 
in international exchange is in itself a protective differ- 


ential. That American industry is making certain sacri- 


fices to employ more persons at higher wages seems to 
merit better than ordinary treatment of its products by 
\merican buyers. Some form of publicity is doubtless 
iecessary to crystallize this sentiment. Part of this work 
nay be done by the National Recovery Administration, 
ut the individual association may effectively supplement 
uch activity. 

i fforts will be made to foster exports and as the 
lollar declines in international exchange this division of 
he business may rise to considerable importance. Pri- 
narily it is a dollars and cents matter with the foreign 
ustomer and he is prone to buy his textiles from the 
arket which is cheapest—due weight being given to 
tyle, delivery, method of payment, etc. The uncertainty 
{ exchange may remain an element which will leave 
xports an uncertain and widely fluctuating business. 
urther advances in domestic prices will of course tend 

offset advantages of the lower dollar from the ex- 
orter’s viewpoint. 

Movement of goods to the consumer will be facilitated 

the full possibilities of fair trade practices which each 
dustry is setting up are realized. Taking the prelimi- 
iry form of the hosiery industry’s code as an example, 

is Significant to see the following elements touched on: 
ontracts, their form and binding character; bonuses, 
hates, unearned discounts, gratuities, etc., banned; 
lling below cost condemned; setting and maintaining 
inimum standards; substitution, misrepresentation, 
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misbranding, imitation of competitor’s marks, improper 
sale of seconds or irregulars banned. Other textile codes 
which cover the problems peculiar to their fields define 
the wholesaler, the retailer, the syndicate, etc., so that 
each may get only his proper discount; set up provision 
against design piracy; provide for seasonal clearances in 
orderly fashion; prevent selling below cost, etc. 

There is no reason at present for anticipating any 
change in usual channels of distribution. The functions 
of commission man, mill agent, broker, converter, whole- 
saler and retailer all are recognized under the various 
codes and in fact some of these groups have drawn up 
codes of their own which are helpful in clarifying their 
interrelationships. 


Goods Must Still Be Sold 


Development and promotion of new styles under NIRA 
will be as necessary as before. Rapid style changes have 
met consumer favor and doubtless will continue. They 
are a proper focus of merchandising endeavor for launch- 
ing and distribution. It is probable that as we enter the 
higher price era a special new style drive will arise 
spontaneously to give added incentive to consumers to 
take their proper share of new goods even though sup 
plied with a carryover of materials from the era of 
lower prices. 

In a letter to Edgar Kobak, president of Advertising 
Federation of America, General Johnson, Recovery Act 
Administrator, said, “Advertising is certain to be an 
important factor in the new industrial relationships estab 
lished under the terms of the Act. In its effects, the law 
will bring to the fore the sales problems of the manu 
facturer and will emphasize the importance of an accu- 
rate knowledge of his markets. I believe, too, that re- 
search in industry will enjoy even greater importance 
under the provisions of the law. Good advertising will 
become more essential than ever. . There should be 
more competition than ever in presenting quality prod- 
ucts to consumers and in selling those products. What 
we are going to need more than ever is energetic, intelll 
gent, honest efforts to sell goods to people who are to 
use them.” 

Some one has well said that mere payment of higher 
wages does not put goods into consumption. Spending 
of these wages must be encouraged and industries will 
compete with each other for share in the buying by the 
“new rich.”’ Textiles cannot safely be allowed to fall 
into the background and perhaps lose their legitimate 
share to such industries as radio, automobiles, labor- 
saving household appliances, jewelry, etc. 

Intelligent, active and progressive merchandising not 
only is far from dead but may find new life and vigor 
in the new era of controlled industrialism that lies ahead. 
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“NIRA” CODES DEAL NEW HANDS TO 


Lextile Workers 


Fr YRKERS in the several branches of the textile 
M industry, following a period of successive wage 

reductions that were the natural consequence of 
unrestrained competition, have been among the first to 
feel the beneficial results of the “New Deal” provided 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. Although 
minor wage advances spread rapidly through the industry 
beginning in April, this month textile mill pay rolls are 
larger in point of numbers, pay envelopes are thicker, and 
workers have more time for recreation and play. The last 
few weeks have been marked by an extraordinary tran- 
sition in the daily lives of thousands of textile mill opera- 
tives, and the changes brought about by the textile codes, 
especially as they refer to labor, have given birth to new 
problems for the manufacturer. 

The most important changes made thus far, generally 
speaking, have had to do with operating schedules and 
wage scales. These adjustments have been accomplished 
with practically no friction between employers and em- 
ployees. Operating schedules were arranged in order to 
provide convenient hours for the greatest number of 
workers, varying according to local conditions and the 
living habits of the operatives. The majority of southern 
mulls are operating two shifts of 40 hours each, running 
five days, making the work period eight hours per day. In 
New England, while some mills are following the same 
plan, others are running only single shifts, divided into 
five eight-hour days. A few mills are operating on the 
basis of four ten-hour days. 

Perhaps the majority of double-shift mills, of which 
the Cone group at Greensboro, N. C., is an example, run 
continuously from 6:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., five days a 
week, with no interruptions for lunch periods. In Green- 
ville, S. C., however, the first shifts usually begin work at 
6:30 a.m., stop for 30 minutes or an hour for lunch, and 
leave the mill at 3:00 p.m. or 3:30 p.m., at which time the 
late shift comes on duty. Consequently, in almost no cases 
will anyone be found working in the mills between mid- 
might and 6:00 a.m. One of the objectionable features of 
night work, the employment of women and minors late at 
night and in the early morning hours, has thus been largely 
eliminated. 

lhe code submitted tor the rayon and synthetic yarn 
producers provides for continuous operation of the plants. 
he maximum hours of labor for employees were set at 40 
per week subject to the flexible provision that the “average 
hours worked per week by any individual employee shall 
not exceed the maximum established when figured over a 
period of four weeks, except in cases of emergencies, in 
which latter events a record shall be made of the circum 
stances and reported,” as provided in the code. Similarly, 
in the code for the silk and rayon dyeing and printing in 
dustry provision has been made for employees engaged in 
continuous chemical processes, such as boil-off, bleaching, 
weighting and dyeing, where goods may be jeopardized by 
interruption, employees may be required to work an addi- 
tional two hours 1n any one day, but the total hours worked 
by an employee cannot exceed 48 per week. 

Che minimum wages for unskilled labor, with certain 
exemptions tor apprentices and so-called “outside” work- 
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ers, were stated in the various textile codes submitted at 
the time this article was written. While there had bee 
some question as to the correct interpretation of whic! 
jobs should come under the classification of “unskilled, 
the greatest difficulty facing manufacturers in this phase o! 
the new plan has been in the adjustment of wage rates si 
that the existing differentials between skilled and un 
skilled labor might be maintained. This was made man 
datory by President Roosevelt in one of the several “con 
ditions” which were established as supplementary to th 
cotton textile code, but later modified to meet the protest: 
of several spokesmen for the industry. In practice, how 
ever, inquiries have revealed that the actual wage differen 
tials between rates paid to operatives engaged in various 
kinds of work prior to July 17 have been maintained 11 
the new wage scales. 

In the hosiery industry’s code, covering both seamless 
and full-fashioned mills, the problem of the individua! 
manufacturer was somewhat simplified by the adoption o1 
minimum wages for the various skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled jobs. Minimum weekly wage for weavers was 
likewise written into the code for the silk weaving industry 

When the cotton textile industry’s code was submitted 
to NIRA, June 27 and 28, it was estimated that about 
100,000 workers who had been displaced since October, 
1930, would be re-employed as the result of the limitations 
on hours of labor and machinery imposed by the code. Th« 
operation of the code in sections where double-shift opera 
tions have been general, as in the South, however, has re 
sulted in only a small amount of new employment. In New 
England more jobs have been provided by the resumption 
of operations in several large plants which were idle for 
several months, and by the addition of second shifts in 
many mills which had, previous to the adoption of the 
code, run only one shift. The successful operation of two 
shifts in the textile mills of Massachusetts was made pos 
sible by modification for the period of the NIRA prograt 
of the State law prohibiting the employment of wome: 
and minors in mills after 6 p.m. Such employment is now 
legal until 10 p.m. for branches of industry operatins 
under approved codes. 

Several small woolen and worsted plants in New Eng 
land, closed for several months, have been reopened. | 
is too early adequately to estimate the extent to which r 
employment of textile labor has been motivated by th 
NIRA program but, from scattered reports, it is certaii 
that additional operatives are being given work in hundreds 
of mills. 

The clause prohibiting the employment of worket 
under 16 years of age, although not affecting the labo: 
status in many mills, did result in the displacement of sown 
operatives whose ages were a year or two below the lega 
linut. It was estimated that about 1,000 workers betwee! 
14 and 16 years of age were released by the cotton mills 0 
South Carolina. Of course, many of these have been re 
placed by workers over 16. 

Another action made necessary by the adoption of the 
minimum wage was the release of surplus unskilled work 
ers on mill pay rolls. For reasons of efficiency, it is obvi 
ous that on 40-hour shifts it is advisable for all employee 
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) work full-time. Those operatives who are sub-normal 
1 ability, or otherwise low in efficiency, were necessarily 
‘leased by mills which had a surplus of labor. 

Cotton mills which had been operating three eight-hour 
lifts, age as the Sibley Mfg. Co., and the E nterprise 
lfg. Augusta, Ga., were ple iced in the position of 
aving to release one complete shift of workers. 

In some mill centers, in order that wage adjustments 
ould be worked out logically and with full c« sideration of 
ata on machine loads and labor efficiency, it was agreed 
hat the operatives would continue at their posts and that 
he mills would guarantee payment of the revised wages 
tarting from the effective date of the code. 

In several sections of the country, notably in High Point, 
\. C., Salem, Mass., and in several knitting centers of 
‘ennsylvania, strikes were in progress at the time of, o1 
rior to, adoption of the textile codes. This situation 
aturally contributed to the difficulty of putting the neces- 
ary wage and hour adjustments into operation. Some 
abor leaders, it was claimed by representatives of mills 
nvolved, were misleading the workers into believing that 
mi through membership in the union could they receive 

benefits of the NIRA program. The strike at the 
vee Mills, in Salem, was settled on July 19, after con- 
tinuing for ten weeks. 


W hat of the Future? 
The labor provisions of the various textile codes of fair 
ompetition should be studied with extreme care, according 
0 close observers, because they are more likely to become 
permanent in their application than any other features of 
he NIRA program. One of the difficulties in getting uni- 
iorm action on hours of mill operation in the past has been 
the great difference in the degree of labor control exer- 
ised by the several States in which textile manufacturing 
s conducted. The manufacturers located in a State which 
iad little or no restriction on the hours or conditions of 
cmployment were reluctant to give up what they con- 
idered as “advantages” of location. Now that the indus- 
ry finds itself operating upon what is a virtually uniform 
with respect to maximum hours and minimum 
there are some manufacturers who feel that the 
skeptics will be convinced that these uniform conditions 
should be continued after the term of NIRA control has 
assed. With this idea in mind, it is possible that some 
eaders in the industry will attempt to have State laws 
ought into agreement on the major conditions of em- 
ployment. 
The NIRA program, as has been emphasized by Presi- 
lent Roosevelt and spokesmen for the industry, has given 
e textile manufacturers an opportunitiy definitely to out- 
iw child labor. Every code submitted for divisions of the 
extile industry has included a clause prohibiting the em- 
loyment of workers under 16 years of age. Another sig- 
ificant thing connected with the recov ery plan for textiles 
as been the opportunity to lift the industry’ s wage level. 
he social-minded manufacturer looks beyond the period 
{ NIRA control to a time when the industry will be firmly 
stablished above the “low-wage’”’ class. 

he labor unions recognize in the conditions provided by 
e various codes of fair competition, particularly in the 
uses dealing with the right of workers to organize for 
llective bargaining, an opportunity which they had not 

‘pected to present itself so suddenly. Additional labor 

‘ganizers have taken the field and, regardless of whether 

not their tactics are above reproach, it is no secret that 
embership in the unions is increasing. There has been 
ttle effort, as far as can be learned, by mill executives to 


aSI1S, 


vages, 
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so-called 


have 


“company unions” formed, but in many 
cases manufacturers have emphasized to their operatives 
the fact that all benefits of the NIRA program are “guaran 
teed” to them by the Federal Government and, consequent- 
ly, it is not necessary for them to join any labor organiza- 
tion. 

The disinterested observers is that, in the 
new order of things, the trade unions will have to shift 
the emphasis of their policies away from the personal in- 
terests of their members to the 
of their respective industries. 

An interesting development, which may have significant 
bearing on the labor situation in textiles, is the recog- 
nition of the A. F. of L. union by the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
On July 13, Frederic C. Dumaine, treasurer of the com 
pany, in an address before the superintendents, overseers 
and second hands of that large organization, declared : 


opinion of 


production and progress 


“It has been decreed that industrial workers are entitled 


to collective bargaining. At this point the workers have 
chosen a union of the American Federation of Labor as 
their medium. We accept their decision and are resolved 


to work with them graciously and harmoniously. 

“The union has conceded a program whereby employee 
representatives will be elected in the factory by secret ballot 
from the personnel of each department for the prevention 
and adjustment of differences. All differences not thus 
adjusted shall be referred to the personnel manager of the 
company. The management has conceded that, if no ad- 
justment is reached by these earlier conferences, the question 
at issue may be taken before a joint meeting of the em- 
ployees’ executive committee of all the elected representa- 
tives, and representatives of the company, at which meeting 
union officials may be present and participate. Both man- 
agement and the union have conceded that differences not 
adjusted by these methods shall be referred to arbitration. 

“The parties having thus provided adequate machinery 
for the adjustment of all differences, with final resort to 
arbitration when necessary, then proceed to bury the idea 
of industrial strife by providing that ‘no strikes or lockouts 
shall be permitted during the term of this agreement and 
no stoppage of work during the consideration of grievances 
be allowed.’ With arbitration assured, the need for other 
forms of protection ceases.” 








Industrial Relations Board 


rPNWE creation, through an amendment to the cotton 
i xtile code, of a Cotton Textile National Industrial 
Relations Board to deal with possible labor difficulties 
may well become the model for provisions in other in- 
dustries, in the opinion of the recovery administration. 
This step was taken as the result of the presentation of 
the report by the committee which had been appointed 
to study the “stretch-out” problem. However the scope 
of the Board’s activities will extend beyond this one 
question and will include “any other problem of working 
conditions.” 

The Board will be composed of three members, one to 
be nominated by the Cotton Textile Industry Committee 
to represent the employers, one by the Labor Advisory 
Board of the NRA to represent the employees, and the 
third to be appointed by the Administrator. The second 
recommendation in the “stretch-out” committee’s report, 
adopted in the new amendment, is for State Industrial 
Boards composed of three members, one selected from the 
employers in the industry, one from employees and the 
third to represent the public—all three to be appointed 
by the Administrator from nominations by the National 
Industrial Relations Board. The State Boards are to co- 
operate with the employers and employees in organiing 
industrial relations committees in individual textile mills. 
These committees, if they are unable to reach agreements 
on any problems. may appeal to the State Board for as- 


sistance in arriving at an agreement, and if the State 
Board is unable to get agreement then it is to present 
the controversy to the National Industrial Relations 


Board for 


a hearing 


and final adjustment. 
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CODE OPERATION 
PROBLEM OF 


Mill Village 


(From TextiLe Worvp’s Southern Office ) 


Hi: mill village system, which was an essential 

development in the South’s transition from agri- 

culture to industry, has in recent years become an 
annoying problem for the southern manufacturer. The 
question of whether or not the South would be allowed a 
lower minimum wage in the cotton textile code was deter- 
mined to some extent by the extra burden that the mill 
villages place upon southern manufacturers. One of the 
conditions supplementary to President Roosevelt's ap- 
proval of the cotton textile code was to the effect that the 
planning committee of the industry, provided for in the 
code, would take up at once the question of employee 
purchase of homes in miil villages, especially in the 
South, and submit to the administration before Jan. 1, 
1934, a plan looking toward eventual employee home 
ownership. Th’s request will necessitate a fresh appraisal 
of the mill village system. 

The hundreds of well-planned villages that dot the 
landscape along the Piedmont plateau from Danville, 
Va., to Birmingham, Ala., have been praised and criticised 
for many ) 
despotic rule 


vears. Charges of extreme paternalism and 
on the one hand, have been mingled with 
enthusiastic praise for the benevolent and unselfish policies 
of the mill managers on the other. There have been some 
abuses, of course, but the mill village system, despite its 
objectionable features, appears to have been the most 
satisfactory solution at hand for the housing problem of 
the average isolated southern plant. One thing 


tain, according to unbiased observers: 


is cer 
Workers siving in 
company-owned houses have accommodations and ad 
vantages that are not enjoyed by the minority of mill 
emplovees who rent houses from private landlords. 


In order to show the cost of housing in mill villages. 
but omitting the expenditures for the maintenance of vil- 
lage streets. parks, recreational equipment and free 
services, let us take the typical situation in an 
print cloth or narrow sheeting mill in South 

\pproximately one-half of the houses for opera 
tives in such villages are four-room structures. while there 
are a few three-room houses, and a larger number of five 
room dwellings 


medical 
AVeTAR 
Caroiina 


The average is found to run about one 
and one-half rooms per operative in South Carolina. 
The cost of erecting a four-room frame house with as- 
bestos shingle roof, electric wiring, plumbing and fixtures, 
including kitchen sink and toilet, at the present time is 
about $1,200. Depreciation on this type of house is figured 
at 3“ a year. With the lowest possible allowance for 
planting, etc., 
$300 and $400 
Thus. a four-room house and lot, at very conserva- 
tive appraisal, represents an investment of $1,500. re 
gardless of whether it is owned by the mill company or an 
emplovec 


street improvements, side-walks, curbing, 
the cost of building lots will run between 


each 


The annual cost of items which must be in 


MAY SOLVE 





> "| aT 


cluded in the total figures for ownership and maintenance 
of our four-room house may be figured as follows: 


Interest on investment ($2500) Bt GH 6 icsccur« -.-$ 90.00 
Depreciation on house ($1200) at 5% .. ab ae tine aie ; 60.00 


Insurance at rate of 20c. per $100 ... bce Stennett 2.40 
Taxes, State and County only, based on average rate 

of 60 mills per dollar, assessed at 10% of actual 

RE  AteNhaiead such ele eae ay ar yok ceca foe 9.00 
Maintenance (Painting, BOMAERERSES, HOOD: Soci ois eles a 10.20 

Total Costs per year .......... Rae sun aes ons aA eee 


It should be mentioned that insurance rates are lower for 
mull village houses in a group than they would be for an 
individual house, privately owned, and also that no pro 
vision has been made for city property taxes in cases where 
mull villages are located in incorporated towns. 

The above costs, in order to be in convenient form for 
comparative purposes, should be divided by 52, thus giving 
us a figure of $3.30 per week, for our typical four-room 
house. The employee in the great majority of cases is pay 
ing $1 per week, in some instances $2 per week, and in 
very unusual cases a little higher rent. In addition to th 
weekly cost of $3.30, which would obviously not encourag 
home ownership while nominal rents are charged, there ar 
other items of expense to the mill such as free water and 
lights, and fuel supplied at cost or less. 

There are other expenses, such as the cost of providing 
recreational facilities, village street and sewerage main 
tenance, medical educational activities, etc., 
which are usually borne by the mills. These expenditures 
vary according to the relative prosperity of the mills, in 
dividual policies of mill managers, lack of availabli 
recreational and educational facilities supported by public 
funds, distance from cities or towns, and other local 
circumstances. 


services, 


There have been occasional attempts by the southern 
manufacturers, Judson Mills and Cramerton Mills being 
notable examples, to encourage mill operatives to pur 
chase homes in the village on exceptionally favorabl 
terms. Such efforts met with little success because (1) 
it was much cheaper to rent than to own a house as long 
as the mill charged nominal rentals, and (2) operatives 
did not wish to own houses in mill villages when there 
Was no assurance of permanent employment. Should the 
home-owning operative decide to leave the employment 
of the company, it might be necessary to dispose of his 
house at a loss. The mills found that, unless restrictions 
were placed upon home owners. they were likely to sell 
their houses to outsiders for use as grocery stores, bar 
ber shops, or other commercial enterprises, thus defeat 
ing the purposes of home ownership for mill workers 
There is little chance of getting widespread acceptanc: 
of the home ownership plan by textile workers in the 
South until such time as mill villages are placed upon ; 
self-sustaining basis and house rents are high enough t 
encourage the purchase of homes as a sound investment 
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NEP AND HIMALAYA 


@ Here a former overseer of the late Indian Orchard 
Co., expert in the manufacture of novelty yarns, discusses 
the carding and spinning of two such yarns on cotton 
machines. 


N SUBMITTING this article to readers of TEXTILE 

Wor p, it is hoped that the suggestions it contains 

will eliminate some of the experimenting so often 
necessary in producing certain novelty yarns. These 
suggestions, based on experience as Overseer in a nov- 
elty-varn mill, may require variation to adapt them to 
different conditions. For this reason, and also because 
f space limitations, only a general outline will be 
attempted at this time. 

First, we shall deal with a yarn that has had consid- 
erable popularity and is often referred to as “nep”’ yarn. 
It contains an even amount of specks of more or less 
uniform size. An increased novelty effect is secured 
by using dyed stock for the neps; and a variety of 
stocks may be employed, such as cut rayon and cotton. 

The neps are made at the card and necessarily involve 
damaging the card clothing. Therefore it is advisabl 
to use the poorest card in the room. A good licker-in is 
required. With the settings indicated below, the card 
becomes somewhat jammed, forming neps which drop 
mostly between the mote knives and to some extent 
under the cylinder and doffer. All dimension plates 
underneath the card are removed. The following set- 
tings are made and the doffer comb turned up: flats, 
iy’; doffer to cylinder, 24; feed plate to licker-in, 7; 
percentage plate, 40; mote knives, 24. 

The card is run at regular speed. Neps begin to fall 
on the floor under the card as soon as the wire is full. 
Che card should be stripped when it runs too hard. If 
the percentage plates become hot, the card must be 
allowed to idle for a few minutes. Very little dressing 
should be applied to the belt on account of the fire 
langer. This ends the first process, using regular lap. 





Spinning-frame gearing — for 
producing Himalaya yarn. 

\\ A, 
— \ of 
;1 meshed 

i} 18-piteh 


screwed on head 
frame. B, 24-pitch gear 
with draft gear. 3. 
elliptical gear com- 
“+ pounded with B. C, 24-pitch 
gear meshed with back-roll 
2 gear. Cc, 18-pitch elliptical 
~\. gear compounded with C. 
‘\ An ordinary draft gear B. 
\\ the size of which is deter- 
Ae , 
ji mined by the space available 
1! (as is also the case with B! 
47 and C'), is driven by the regu- 


bracket 





yf lar draft gear. Gears B' and 
<4 (", being by necessity of the 
same number of teeth, are 
merely carriers; but since B! 


is a driver, a variable speed is 
and consequently to the back roll. The peculiar shape 


ven to ¢ 
f the elliptical gears causes the back roll to vary in speed from 


ist to slow, and vice-versa, very gradually, causing a tapered 
ppearance of the thick and thin places. For the sake of secur- 
£ space, it is necessary to alter the draft constant of the frame 

using a smaller back-roll gear than normally, thereby per- 
tting the use of the smallest possible draft gear The draft- 
as far as it will go in order to 
attachment 


ar bracket must be brought out 
opening for 


ike an this 
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[Novelty Yarns 


By Arthur Ouimet 


ON COTTON SYSTEM 


To mix the neps, take a 14-0z. lap of regular stock 
and run it on the back of the finisher picker, slowing 
down the apron to its lowest speed. As the lap runs 
through, take handfuls of the neps and spread them on 
the sheet of cotton at the extreme back of the apron. 
Spread the neps at the rate of about 7 oz. of neps to 
ach yard of lap. The lap so produced at the finisher 
picker, weighing around 12 oz. to the yard, is then run 
through the card with the following settings: feed plate 
to licker-in, 34; licker-in to cylinder, 22; cylinder to 
doffer, 7; flats, ;4’"; comb, 10; mote knives, 34. 

The licker-in screen should be extended back to the 
feed plate. The doffer should be run not over nine 
turns. The tension of web and sliver must be slack. 
Do not make over 55-grain sliver on the card or over 
65-grain on the drawing. Do not make heavier than .40 
hank on the slubber or lighter than .60 hank. 

The desired appearance of the finished yarn is con 
trolled at the drawing frame. This is done by running 
one of more slivers of neps together with the regular 
stock. The same idea is carried out in spinning by run 
ning one roving containing neps and one of regular 
stock. [Extra twist is required at the speeders, and the 
speed must be reduced slightly. Regular drafts prevail 
on drawing frames and speeders. 

In spinning, no difficulty whatever is encountered if 
the following suggestions are carried out: Reduce the 
spindle speed about 12%. Take weight off middle roll 
or, better still, use light wooden roll. Do not draft 
over eight. Use a twist multiplier of 4.85. Use extra- 
large circle traveler. Run on filling-wind. The limits 
of yarn fineness are controlled by the percentage of 
neps. 

Himalaya Yarn—Another yarn that has many possi- 
bilities for novelty effects is a variation of “Himalaya”’ 
yarn or thick-and-thin yarn. Two elliptical gears are 
used between the draft gear and the back-roll gear on 
the spinning frame. 
sarily are of the same number of teeth and act merely 
as carriers or intermediates between the draft gear and 
the back-roll gear, imparting a wide and vet gradual 
variation in speed to the back roll. The yarn is really 
novel and tapered, with different amounts of twist at 
various places. 

The application of these gears is quite simple. It is 
merely necessary to compound a 24-pitch gear to each 
elliptical. One of these 24-pitch gears meshes with the 
regular draft-gear; and the other, with the back-roll 
gear. The accompanying diagram shows the details of 
this arrangement. 

Elliptical gears may be obtained from gear makers 
if necessary. In installing these elliptical gears, they 
must be meshed at exactly the right point. 

The frame must be run at a low speed, and extra 
twist put in the yarn. Extreme good judgment must be 
used in selecting traveler. It is advantageous to shorten 
the traverse and use the largest bobbin at hand. Better 
results are obtained with long stock. 


These egg-shaped gears neces- 
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GOVERNMENT AID SIMPLIFIES PAYMENT OF 
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O great difficulties in securing accurate returns in 
connection with the processing and related taxes 
on cotton are anticipated by officials at the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue. They point out that American 
business men have had to wrestle with a variety of taxes 
since 1914 and have little trouble in making the calcula- 
tions necessary to determine them. The task would be 
much more difficult, it is pointed out, if the manufac- 
turer had only the legalistic language of the act to guide 
him. Exhaustive explanations, however, are furnished 
all taxpayers in the form of regulations. Other ex- 
planatory documents are issued and in addition there are 
seven blanks which indicate precisely the information 
desired for reporting the processing tax; the compen- 
sating tax on imports; the floor tax; and the necessary 
forms tor claims for refunds and credits and for inven- 
tories. The inventory blank lists 300 articles with spaces 
left for articles that may not have been listed. 

Since the effective date of the cotton tax is Aug. 1, 
the first return (covering the month of August) must 
be filed on or before the last day of September. The 4.2c 
per lb. tax that applies on the first domestic processing 
of cotton applies only to lint cotton with allowance for 
non-spinnable waste. A conversion factor is set up for 
articles made wholly or in chief value, of cotton. Their 
cotton content is taxed at 105.2% of the processing tax. 
[he cotton content of an article is to include the weight 
of cotton in the form of yarn, fabric, thread, twines, 
roving, shver and laps. Normal moisture is assumed 
with deductions for non-cotton materials entering into 
the article, such as buttons, buckles, snaps, ete. 


Monthly Returns 


Separate monthly returns in duplicate are to be made 
tor each individual plant, mill or factory. Both the origi- 
ial and the duplicate are to be signed and sworn to by 
the processor. The completed return is to be filed with 
the Collector of Internal for the district in 
which the principal place of business of the processor is 
situated. When the last day of the month falls on Sun 
day or on a legal holiday the return may be filed on the 
hirst business day following. A return must be filed each 
month, even 1f no tax lability has been incurred during 


hkevenue 


the month. Remittance is to accompany the return. 
Certified checks are not required. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has authority to postpone payment of 
tax for a period up to 90 days. Application for post- 
ponement must set forth, under oath, reasons for the 
request and should indicate what hardship would result 


if extension were not granted. Application must be filed 
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Cotton Tax 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WorRLD 


prior to the time that the return in question 1s due. 

So that the tax may not impose an immediate undue 
financial burden upon any processor or distributor, the act 
provides that he may borrow from the Reconstructioi 
Finance Corp. the amount needed for the tax. 

Each processor is required to keep an accurate dail) 
record of the amount of cotton put in process. A separate 
record must be kept for each individual plant. A record 
also must be kept of the amount of cotton received each 
day whether intended for processing or not, giving the 
name and address of the person from whom purchased 
All records are to be available for inspection at any tim 
by agents of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Tax on Floor Stocks 


The tax became effective on floor stocks Aug. 1. It 1s 
pointed out that this is an excise tax and not a property 
tax, since it is not based on ownership but on the right 
to hold the article for sale. It is not a sales tax as it 1s 
not levied on the actual sale. 

In determining chief value, cotton must constitute 
component of greater value than that of any other com 
ponent. In determining the value, the combined values 
of the cotton content in each form used in making the 
article is to be calculated. The value of each of the sey 
eral components is to be that of the moment immediate] 
preceding production of the article. 

li any processor, jobber or wholesaler has execute: 
a contract of sale prior to Aug. 1, on which delivery had 
not been made on that date, the tax must be paid by th 
purchaser. Floor stocks must be inventoried as of Aug. | 
Separate inventories must be made for each place o! 
business and for each warehouse. The tax does not appl 
to goods on hand in retail stores on Aug. 1. It does apply 
however, to stocks held by retailers in any other place. 

Compensating taxes on imported cotton articles, a- 
well as the taxes on floor stocks, are to be levied at th 
rate of 4.4184¢ per Ib. of cotton content. Importers must 
make sworn returns in duplicate and file with the Collec 
tor of Internal Revenue for the district of the port 01 
entry. The Collector must certify on copies of customs 
entry that the compensating tax has been paid. 

\s the tax does not apply on exports, the processo! 
tiles a bond with the Collector of Internal Revenue fo1 
his district to cover his liability until the goods actuall 
have left the country. A continuing bond may be use 
for this purpose so that separate bonds will not have t 
be made for each shipment. Exactly the same metho 
will be used as that which long has applied to export 0! 


tobacco products. A system has been worked out whic! 
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Gets first check for cutting cotton 
wcreage — William EE. Morris, 
Nueces County, Texas, cotton 
planter, receives check for $517 
from President Roosevelt at the 
White House, July 28, as the Ad- 
ministration begins distribution of 
more than $100,000,000 to Southern 
growers. Morris, first Texan to 
sign acreage reduction contract, 
plowed under 47 acres on cotton. 
Photo shows, standing behind the 
President, left to right: Senator 
Smith of South Carolina; Repre- 
sentative Jones of Texas; C. A. 
Cobb, head of Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Cotton Production Section; 
E. R. Eudaly, Texas State Exten- 
sion Service, and Morris—Asso- 
ciated Press Photo. 


liminates hardship for the exporter. If the tax should 
lave been paid before the goods are exported, the proc- 
‘ssor may file a claim for drawback in the exact manner 
that drawbacks totalling millions of dollars are paid an- 
nually in connection with the export of articles contain- 
ng sugar or other dutiable ingredients. Payments of 
lrawbacks usually are made within two weeks. 


detailed information concerning processing and compen- 
iting taxes may be secured by applying to the Commissioner of 
nternal Revenue for regulations 81. Detailed information con- 
rning the tax on floor stocks is contained in regulations 82, 
bonds and drawbacks. Further in- 
wmation can be obtained from Information Circular No. 4051 
md from a Treasury decision entitled “Processing and Other 
wes with Respect to Cotton under the Agricultural Adjust- 


ent Act.” 


vhile regulations 83 cover 


Hlearings on 
Compensatory Taxes 


\' THE conclusion of a hearing before the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, held in Wash- 
eton July 31 and Aug. 1, to determine the amount of 
le compensatory tax to be levied upon commodities com- 
eting with cotton, it was announced that five days would 
allowed for the proponents, and eight days for the 
pponents, of such compensatory taxes to file briefs. 
\fter the study of these briefs, a decision was to be 
‘ached but this had not been announced at the time this 
ssue Went to press. 
On the first day, the case for the cotton textile in- 
istry was presented by S. Robert Glassford, of Bliss, 
ibvan & Co., representing the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
ir. Glassford urged a tax on paper equal to the per lb. 
x to be levied on cotton, and a tax on rayon of 8.4c. 
r lb. or twice the amount of the tax on raw cotton. The 
gument for a tax on paper was made by Mr. Glassford 
d Norman Elsas, president of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
iis, Atlanta. Frederick A. Williams, of Cannon Mills, 
6 pointed out that the encroachment of paper towels, 
pkins, doilies, ete., for the past two years has been 
VCTE. 
In arguing that a tax of 8.4c. per Ib. should be levied 
rayon, Mr. Glassford asserted that since 1924 the de- 
asing cost of rayon indicated progress in the shift of 
on competition from silk to cotton, 
tutus W. Scott, of Tubize Chatillon Corp., represent- 
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ing the rayon and synthetic yarn producers, asserted that 
the purpose of the section of the act under discussion 
was only to prevent excessive shifts in consumption and 
not to disturb pre-existent competitive situations. He 
claimed that a shift of 25,000,000 Ib. of rayon would 
only represent 10% of the cotton consumed and that inas 
much as there is now no basis for determining whether 
there would be “excessive shifts,” the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should await further information before levving 
a compensating tax. 

Seabury Stanton, representing the National Rayon 
Weavers Association, stated that the total consumption 
of rayon, if translated into cotton, would mean 
250,000 bales of cotton.” 
was expressed also by T. 


“only 

Opposition to a tax on ravon 
H. Mueller, represent.ng under- 
wear manufacturers ; Royal Little, of the National Rayon 
Yarn Processors Assn., and others. 

In a brief submitted subsequent to the hearings, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute reduced its request for a rayon 
tax of 8.4c. to one of 4.2c., the same as on cotton, and 
that only on the rayon competing with cotton in the 
cloth market. 

At the first day’s session, Charles A. Cannon, repre 
senting the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn., 
urged that the cotton processing tax on non-tenderable 
or low grades of cotton be rebated. 

The second day of the hearing was largely devoted to 
an extended presentation by the jute industry of argu- 
ments that no compensatory tax should be levied on this 
fiber. Leavelle MecCampbell, speaking for the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, contended that a tax of 4.2c. per Ib 
should be levied on raw jute imported into the United 
States and a tax of 4.4184c. per Ib. on jute products. 
H. Thomas Austern, representing the Ludlow Mfg. .\s- 
sociates, held that “this is not a tariff hearing” and that, 
under the act, the Secretary could levy a compensatory 
tax only when it was shown that there had been or would 
be excessive shifts in the consumption of competing 
products. 

Mr. MeCampbell that “[ have seen my 
business ripped and torn by jute, and to give this industry 
further advantage is to drive many cotton textile mills 
out of . 

On the second day, also, Mr. Glassford advocated a 


asserted 


business.” 


tax on silk, without suggesting a definite amount: this 
was opposed by Horace B. Cheney, representing the Silk 
\ssociation of America. Mr. Williams urged a tax of 
t.2c. per Ib. on flax and a similar tax on wool 
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The rug on the right ts 
the first step away from 
the purely floral design. 
It is a woven pattern and 
the trellis suggests the 
turn to rectangular pat- 
terns in pure weave forms 
such as shown at left. 
Here the — contrasting 
blocks appear to be parts 


of long interwoven strips. 


Pattern Inspiration 


FOUND IN WEAVE 


UG design is entering a new period. Foreign in- 
spiration is being side-tracked. American artistry 
is rising to new prominence. 

These things have been said before of several textile 
fields and nothing electrifying has ensued. Carpets and 
rugs however have actual current achievements to offer 
in evidence, and continuance of present trends should 
show impressive results in a season or two. 

An industrial artist, who has already made an impres- 
sion on the carpet industry, has disclosed to TEXTILE 
Wortp the principles on which he works. The artist is 
Russel Wright and his work has in three years trans- 
formed the popular priced line of Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mills Corp. from nearly 100% stenciled fiber rugs to 
better than 50% woven pattern wool or fiber rugs. 
Under stimulus of better design, flat woven rugs are on 
the up-swing into the territory held by the cheaper ax 
munsters. 

Mr. Wright believes that best floor covering design 
must be based on the mechanical structure of the material] 
itself, limited only by what common sense and good taste 
regards as suitable for a background to be stepped upon. 


Bans Two Pattern Techniques 


Phere are two techniques with which he has no sym- 
pathy. These he calls the “painter technique” and the 
“textile-designer technique”. Painter technique takes a 
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STRUCTURE 


picture and magnifies it to carpet size; textile designe: 
technique takes a typical fabric pattern and repeats it, 
ala wall paper, often enough to cover the required spac« 
The former usually produces something unnatural an: 
ill-suited for its purpose; the latter may produce monot 
ony if not vertigo. 

In the background of most American work with cat 





novo jrom Detineator 
Rug design by Russel Wright, shown tn 
conjunction with modern furniture. 
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ets and rugs for many years lies the Oriental tradition, 
ir. Wright points out. The Oriental-design rug has 
een an essential part of American home equipment, 
hether or not suited to its surroundings. Little new 
an be done in copying Oriental design although many 
{ the Oriental motifs remain as good material for 
oulding into new forms. The tradition is centuries 
id and the motifs thoroughly accepted as suitable car- 
et design. French period carpeting is another tradi- 
on, but it must have its own peculiar surroundings and 
es not harmonize with the average American scene. 
The most recent foreign designs, according to Mr. 
\Vright, came in with the paintings of Picasso and other 
uropean modernists. These are the modernistic types, 
uite clearly in the “painter technique,” the enlargement 
{ an abstract sketch in geometric forms. Here there is 
sually too much plain color to be practical, and too often 
clicate shades, like chartreuse or even white, which are 
not shades which common sense decrees should be much 
tepped upon. Such patterns draw too much attention 


io the floor and set limits on the surroundings with which 
ey will harmonize. 


Popular Taste Changing 
A change in taste is in order. Mr. Wright points to 
the new appreciation of early American furniture, pew- 
r, ete., as bringing with it a new appreciation of crafts- 
anship. He sees new interest in textures already dis- 
layed in dress goods, with recent demand for rough 
fects, tweeds, hand-knitted materials, matelassés. 
\oven floor coverings are primarily textures and popu- 
r appreciation is already ripe to seize upon a textural 
terpretation. Because this interpretation is more read- 
y and more freshly produced in flat woven fabrics there 
new opportunity for such lines in the floor covering 
eld. Weaving limitations make such patterns primarily 
ctangular, and the simplest of these forms, plaids, have 
ready been designed by Mr. Wright and successfully 
irketed. Next come basket weaves, herringbones, etc. 
nd Mr. Wright has taken such weaves and magnified 
em into attractive carpetings. Such patterns of course 
low the principle that good design must be based upon 
e mechanical structure of the materials. For pile fab- 
‘s Mr. Wright prefers relatively small repeats with 
me slight changes in the repetition to break up the 
onotony. Various inspirations including the Oriental 
ay be used, although a formal border need not be added. 
itterns found in early American hooked rugs are suit- 
le for development either in pile construction or flat 
oven goods. 
Mr. Wright works out his carpet designs at the mill 
ther than in the studio. Experimental combinations 
‘ modified on the sample loom until the wanted effect 
produced. Then the fabric goes back to the drafting 
m for layout. The designer thus works in the actual 
dium, instead of with paper and water colors. 
Between the carpet user and maker stands the inertia 
retail carpet buyers. They are prone to hold to their 
cesses of the past. Manufacturers have been pushed 
otherwise sluggish markets to feel about for new 
ngs and they are getting their best support from the 
inger generation of retail buyers. If retailers gener- 
come to see the possibilities of new lines and add 
ir bit toward cultivating the already fertile ground of 
sumer taste, there are opportunities ahead for expand- 
trade by gaining a replacement carpet business which 
ild be inert to repetition of old things though thor- 
hly alive to new and improved lines. 
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*1. Floral pattern adapted to loom. 2. Plaid pattern 
with scattered flowers. 3. Plaid, which ts enlarge- 
ment of a weave, gains interest through use of 

! | color effects. 4. Magnification of basket weave im 
a spired this pattern which conveys strong feeling of 

Vis a woven texture. 
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Location of 
plating hook 














NE of the great developments of recent years in 
the half-hose business has been the invention and 
adoption of the wrap-stripe machine. Like all 
new departures from established ways of making things, 
it has presented new problems. When, for example, the 
body of a wrap hose is plated, the knitter is in reality 
plating three yarns; and he encounters the attendant dif 
Success in plating is not hard to attain, how 
ever, if the fixer adopts a suitable procedure. 
let us take, for example, a 240-needle Banner wrap 
Suppose we wish 


ficulties. 


machine, 54 gage, 34 in. in diameter. 
to plate a five-thread silk over a 100-denier rayon and 
employ a 2/30 spun-silk wrap yarn with seventeen turns 
per inch. We might try a wrap yarn with fewer turns 
per inch, say eleven; but the chances are that we should 
find our stripe too fuzzy. 
teen turns is about right. 

The direction of twist in the wrap yarn is something 
to consider, and best results will be obtained if the twist 
runs counter to the direction of the machine—or, in 
other words, if the machine has a tendency to untwist 
the yarn, rather than to twist it. This means in the case 
under consideration that we shall buy a wrap yarn hav 
ing what most cotton men and Committee D-13, the tex 
tile committee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, call right twist and what most silk men call 
lett twist. In other words, 1f 


lor a fine, clear stripe seven 


we hold the yarn vertically, 
the spirals of twist will appear to run upward to the 
right; and 1f we hold one end of the yarn toward us and 
turn it clockwise, we shall untwist it. 

In adjusting the machine for satisfactory plating, the 
most mportant point, and hence the first to consider, 1s 
that of securing a desirable varn lead. This means that 
we must make certain that the yarns reach the needles 
in the proper order or in the correct relation to each 
other. We must give the face yarn all the tension it will 
stand and give the backing yarn the least tension pos 


i},] . 1 
sibie, and we must 


in the mouthpiece or 


separate them 
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Plating Wrap Hose 


“ NOT 8O DIFFICULT WHEN SIMPLE 
PRECAUTIONS ARE TAKEN 

















By Southwick Hall 





throat plate as much as we can. For the latter purpose, 
the finger feeding the face yarn must be of maximum 
length and the yarn must pass through the first hole. 
The backing yarn must be as far as possible in the corner 
of the throat plate. With this lead, interference from the 
wrap yarn will be avoided. 

An even wider separation may be necessary when 
mercerized cotton is being plated over acetate, because it 
has been found in some cases that acetate does not come 
off the cone so easily as rayon. For acetate a specially 
designed throat plate is desirable, such as that illustrated. 
This is-undercut at the left to permit the acetate backing 
yarn to run even further to the left than normally. Thi 
widened plate is of value when a double-sole splicing 
yarn is to be plated between the facing and_ backing 
yarns; and for this reason it may prove desirable as 
standard equipment. When running the splicing yart 
between two body yarns, it is also necessary to employ 
a splicing finger (located in first position on the left 
having the tip where the hole is located turned about 

in. to the right, this serving to increase still further 





Plan View Front Elevation 


Special throat plate 


the separation of the yarns. This finger may also prov: 
desirable as standard equipment. 

Another important point of adjustment is at the plat 
ing hook. Ordinarily the end of this hook should b 
flush with the low needle, as illustrated. For single 
needle stripes, however, it may be desirable to push th 
hook back a little. In that case, it should be moved on 
needle at a time until the single-needle lines becom 
clear. The side of the plating hook should be close 
the needles with a very slight clearance. 

The needles themselves must be as close to the mout! 
piece as they can be placed without touching, in ord 
that the varn will not go over the hook. 
must be kept accurately in line. 


The need 
: Roughness of eithe 
latches or sinkers should be avoided. 

These instructions apply equally well to color-withi 
a-color work, although in the latter case the fixer mu: 
see that the wrap spindle is located at as low a point a 
possible 
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\INLY there are two types or kinds of “yard” in 
| use among manufacturers of knitted fabrics. One 
- is the ‘ ‘square yard,” used almost exclusively by 
ifacturers of fabrics for comparatively small articles, 
as jersey gloves, underwear, washcloths, etc. The 
is the “running yard” or yard length of fabric 54 in. 
and is used e xclusively in measuring knit fabrics for 
en's dress goods and coats and for men’s top coats 
'vercoats. When fabrics are referred to as being of 
tain “ounce weight per yard,” it should be definitely 
erstood just which ‘‘yard”’ is meant. 
mong the manufacturers and converters of 
rics for dress goods and overcoatings, 
nitely understood that a 6-oz. 
chs or should weigh 6 oz. or 
This area is 50% 


knit 
however, it is 
fabric or a 24-0z. fabric 
24 oz. for an area 36 x 
greater than the area of a square 
. or 36 x 36 in.; and a fabric that weighs 8 oz. per 
ire vard would weigh 12 oz. per yard of accepted area. 
determining the ounce weight of a given sample, the 
and weight of the sample must be reduced to con- 
nt units for computation and comparison; and, i 
riter's opinion, the most convenient units are grains 
veight and square inches for area. In one yard of 
54 in. wide there are 1,944 sq.in., and the computa- 
| the number of square inches in an irregular sample 
mes involves a rather intricate calculation; but in 
arch for a definite comparative unit of area this 
suggests one of 4.444 sq.in. An area of this size 
e represented by a rectangle 2 in. by 2.222 in. 
h an area is small enough for the use of a die that 
struck with a mallet for cutting out a sample at one 
or such a sample may be made by cutting the 
with a razor blade along the edges of a steel tem- 
made as shown in the accompanying sketch. The 
t knob may be riveted through and the face dressed 
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abric Weight—Outck! 


CALCULATIONS SIMPLIFIED FOR 


KNIT AND WOVEN GOODS 


even, after which a thin sheet of soft gum rubber may be 
cemented to the face. When the cement is thoroughly dry, 
the edges of the rubber can be trimmed off with a razor 
blade, and the plate is ready for use. The rubber will serve 
to hold the fabric from slipping out of place as a sample 1s 
being cut. 

Surprise may be expressed that measurements as fine as 
thousandths of an inch are recommended in the making ot 
such a template ; but when it is realized that the above area 
is less than 1/400 of the area of a 54-in. yard and that a 
variation of 1/32 in. in length or width of the template 
would cause a variation of 26 sq.in. in the yard area, the 
reason for this recommendation will be understood. 

To get the best results in using the plate as a template, 

e that the sample is reasonably dry, press the template 
firmly on the fabric, and trim closely with a razor blade, 
using a soft wood foundation to cut on. 

The sample thus made may then be weighed in grains 
and tenths of grains, and the number of grains and frac- 
tions in the weight of the sample will equal the number of 
ounces and fractions in the weight of the 54-in. yard. But 
even with the exercise of the utmost accuracy in the weigh- 
ing of such a sample, considering the variations in weight 
in different portions of each yard, to say nothing of the 
variations that occur in a whole piece of knit fabric and in 
different pieces, it must be remembered that such a test 
will give nothing more definite than an approximation of 
the actual ounce the fabric. 

Another simplification could be developed on the basis 
that 1/100 of a standard 54-in. yard is 19.44 sq.in. and 
that the weight in hundredths of an ounce of a 4 x 4.86-in. 
sample would equal the ounces per yard of the fabric. 

These suggestions are equally applicable to woven goods 


weight of 


54 in. wide where the weight is to be designated in ounces 
per yard. 
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| alles e e e A REVIEW OF CURRENT TYPES 


By Benjamin D. Blackman 


URRENT showings of staples for the fall and 


winter trade feature expensive collections of satin. 


and faille. 

The groups of satins are mostly old familiars—hence, 
they require no extensive introduction. Suffice it to say 
that they are present in abundant variety—from the full- 
hodied, classic constructions to the low-count, heavily 
weighted numbers. A group of interesting novelty de- 
velopments are being shown in some of the better lines. 

With failles, on the other hand, we are on less intimate 
terms, and because they are comparative strangers, they 
are doubly welcome. Faille constructions are shown in 
profusion, beginning with the basic faille showing ribs 
of various gradations. There are also geometrically 
figured failles. Others feature a diagonal rib. There is 
still another surface in which a fine and a heavy rib alter- 
nate. In short, we see failles to suit all tastes and almost 
every style requirement. 

It might be advisable to review, in brief, a few of the 
members of this faille group which are likely to develop 
into the volume numbers. The conspicuous and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this construction is the wide 
rib. So as to lend an added firmness to the cloth and 
prevent the ribs from slipping, it is commonly known 
that it is essential to use two warps—one forming the 
ri) while the other binds in taffeta. The rib warp binds 
every two, three, or four picks depending upon con- 
struction, yarns, and the effect desired. These fabrics 
are being made in constructions to meet the price limit 
of the various groups in the dress trade. All yarns— 
that is, rayon, acetate, and silk—are being used in failles. 

The basic weaves of Figs. 1 and 3 must be woven 
from two beams. Fig. 6 is the volume number and will 
be run mostly because it requires but one beam and is 
cheaper to produce. Fig. 8 has various attractive qualities 
and requires but one beam. It departs a little from a real 
faille appearance on the face, but the back could be used 
as a turn-back for trimming purposes. Fig. 11 is really 
in the category of a satin-back faille. 
beams. 


It requires two 
If desired, the back of this fabric can be used as 
the face; in any case, it can be used as a turn-back for 
trimming purposes. 


Satin-effect 
side, which may be 
used as turn-ove? 
12 trim Hlas faint 
faille-bar effect 


Fig. 11 Faille side Fig. 12 
if fabric (Reverse 


side shown in Fig 
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Fig. 2. Weave 


Fig. 1. 
faille 


Typical Fig. 3. Faille of 
finer texture. Warp 
making rib is 2-ply 
while binder warp 
weaving taffeta is 
single 


5. Weave for 
Fig. 3, repeating on 
6 ends and 4 picks 


Fig. 5. Raw sample 
of favric commonly 
known as Gros de 
Londre. Filling is 
usually shot 2 right ,,. ; PA 
2 left: but here it Fi9- Weave for Figs. 
is 3 right, 3 left. and 6 


5 Fig. 6. Fabric i 
Fig. 5 finished 


Fig. 8. Face side 
of faille woven from 
one beam 


Fig. 10. Weave and drafts for Figs 


8 and 9 


Fig. 9. Back of sample in Fig. 8, showing 
a fine, steep twill reminiscent, in a deli- 
cate manner, of Barma or Gamsi cloth 


Weave, faille side of fabric in Fig. 


a i 
eo ee 


a 
: 


15. Weave, 


satiny side fF fabric in 
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TABLE I 
BREAKER 


Biweeek esas .Garnett wire 
Breast workers and 

strippers ....Garnett wire 
(vlinder ....110/10 
Workers ....115/10 
Date 608K 115/10 
Sirippers ... 90/9 
Fancy ...... 40/4 28 wire 


INTERMEDIATE 


Feed Rollers and 

Licker-In ....Garnett wire 
Tumbler .... 80/8 
Cylinder ....130/11 
Doffer and 

Workers ..135/11 
Strippers .... 90/9 
Fancy ...... 40/5 29 wire 


FINISHER 


Feed Rollers and 
Licker-In....Garnett wire 

Tumbler .... 90/9 

Cylinder ....135/11 

Tape Doffer. .140/13 

Workers ....140/12 

Strippers ....100/10 

Fancy ...... 40/5 30 wire 








TABLE Il 
BREAKER-CARD SETTINGS 


Breast workers and Gage 

strippers to breast.... 28 
Workers to cylinder .... 30 
Strippers to cylinder.... 32 
Doffer to cylinder...... 32 


Strippers to workers... . 
to touch lightly 


INTERMEDIATE-CARD 


SETTINGS 

Gage 
Licker-in to feed rollers. 28 
Tumbler to licker-in.... 30 
Tumbler to cylinder .... 32 
Workers to cylinder .... 32 
Strippers to cylinder.... 34 
Doffer to cylinder...... 34 


Strippers to workers... . 
to touch lightly 


FINISHER CARD 


Gage 
Feed rollers to licker-in. . 30 
Licker-in to tumbler.... 30 
Tumbler to cylinder .... 34 
Workers to cylinder .... 34 
Strippers to cylinder.... 34 
Doffer to cylinder...... 35 


to touch lightly 


Tape condensers are desirable for carding neppy noils 


fi 


\ } ‘ N ° / THEIR REMOVAL 
A Cps Lil OT S JN WOOLEN CARDING 


By L. A. Crosland 


OILS, which are being used very widely at present 
in the making of fine yarns for women’s dress 
goods, are notoriously neppy, as they contain all 
neps taken from the wool in the combing process. 
‘he carder must eliminate these neps or his yarns will 
ve rough and the clotlt produced from them will be un- 
Possibly the latter will show the actual neps. 
he best machines for this class of work consist of a 
ker with garnett-covered breast, a one-cylinder inter- 
mediate, and a one-cylinder finisher. The garnett breast 
nly about 15 in. in diameter and carries two pairs of 
kers and strippers. It is cleared by an angle stripper, 
h places the material directly on to the cylinder. 
card clothing is necessary to deal with this type of 
rial, and Table I gives counts and crowns suitable. 
e fancies should be made with the teeth in twill 
ation, alternate sheets twilled in opposite directions, 
is keeps the cylinder teeth clean and level, and the 
setting of the teeth enables them to enter the cylin- 
eeth easily, thus maintaining the requisite needle 


obtain the best results on this type of machine, it 
isable to use intermediate feeds of the parallel- or 
ht-fiber type. These feeds present the material to 
ichine with the fibers pointing in the direction of 
tion of the machine; therefore no re-straightening 
fibers is necessary, as is the case with cross-fiber 
Also, these feeds give a great deal of mixing to 
iterial, which is a big advantage in a set with only 
ylinders. The modern feed of this type is a big 
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improvement on older types. It is continuous and has an 
excellent doubling motion. For short-fibered material 
it is undoubtedly the machine today. 

In order to eliminate the neps, very close settings are 
desirable. These cannot be obtained unless the machine 
is in sound mechanical condition, and also unless the 
cards are firm and upright. Suitable settings for a blend 
composed largely of noils are given in Table II. 

The setting of the workers and strippers to touch keeps 
a sharp needle point on the workers, so essential in this 
type of blend; and the close setting of the strippers to 
the cylinder enables the strippers to be cleared thoroughly 
and thus prevents any rolling of the material taking place. 

Great care should be exercised in making these close 
settings, as a very small margin of error will result in 
the point on the clothing being damaged, with a resultant 
loss in the efficiency of the machine. If the doffers are 
run at a high speed, the friction between cylinder and 
doffer will be reduced and the close settings will be quite 
safe. 

If a large output from the machine is not required, a 
single ring-doffer will be very satisfactory ; but this type 
of material can be carded satisfactorily when large out- 
puts are being obtained. Under these conditions, the tape 
condenser is the best type to employ. It should be made 
with a large number of tapes in order to obtain fine 
counts. The productions obtained on this type of mate- 
rial should be up to 50 1b. per hour of 23.8-cut spun yarn. 
This can be condensed to 13.6-cut and spun into a fine, 
full, and strong yarn. 
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We See 


Whats Wrong 


GRAPHIC RECORDS 


FOR PRODUCTION CONTROL 


By Eugene Szepesi 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


HE mill executive responsible for production is 

little concerned about past performances which, 

as a rule, have accumulated in the conventional mill 
records. His interest is centered in the immediate oc- 
currences and conditions as they are in the mill at any 
particular hour, day, or week. His job is to correct im- 
mediately anything that is wrong at that particular 
moment, because that is the only way in which he can 
assure maximum production, minimum cost, and standard 
quality. For these reasons the conventional records were 
never in favor with the practical mill executive. Flabo- 
rate systems were the bane of his life. 

The ideal of the mill executive, which heretofore has 
been unrealized, is some procedure by which the ac- 
cumulated facts are immediately co-ordinated without 
elaborate records, so that a glance over such co-ordinated 
information will tell him not only what is wrong, but also 
what is the prime cause of the undesirable condition and 
what to do in order to correct it immediately. 

I:very mill man is aware of the fact that there is a 
definite co-ordination of all activities; e.g., an increased 
waste will indicate not only an improper blend, but also 
probably mal-adjustments of machinery; an increase of 
breakages of finished yarn will not only decrease produc- 
tion of the weaving operation, but also decidedly de- 
crease production of the spinning operation itself. Each 
and every detrimental element will immediately affect not 
only the quality of the product, but its cost as well 

| have for years endeavored to create a co-ordinated 
visual record based on the graphic principle, which, if 
successful, would provide the mill executive with a pic- 
ture of conditions throughout the plant as accurately as 
if he were present in every department all the time. The 
instrument is composed of graphic units arranged in such 

manner that the distances indicated on the graphic 
record convey to the eve the condition in every depart- 
ment of any operation. Because each graphic unit in the 
instrument 1s independent, it is possible to represent pro 
portions or co-ordinated conditions, which otherwise 
could not be achieved through the graphic method. 

For instance, it is clear to every mill man that there is 
a standard relation between waste and production for 
every department for a particular product. This means 
that for a certain grade of yarn there is a definite per 


Paper presented at 19 


} Manager Fort National 


Associa 
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TOTAL |B OPENED 


AGS ANDO T:ES 
OPENING 

"CK! 
CARDING 
CARD STR PPI Se ee cee 
COMBING < 
CVING 

WAR INNING 


LLING SPINNING 





Fig. 1. Waste satisfactory 


COMBING . 
Bou NS. 


WARP SPINNING 





WARP YARN SPUN 
FILLING YARN SPUN 
WARPS PRODUCED 
LOOM HOURS 


CUTS PRODUCED 

SECONDS PRODUCED 
WARP YARN IN STOCK 
FILLING YARN IN STOCK 





Fig. 3. Production out of balance 


centage of standard waste for each operation, which 
represents a definite relation. Hence, if the ribbons 11 
this instrument are calibrated according to this definit: 
percentage relation for the waste of each operation ai 
the proportions of waste are according to this standard 
the control ribbons line up as shown in Fig. 1. 

The whole procedure of control is very simple. -\s 
soon as the various wastes are accumulated and report 
to the superintendent’s offices, the quantities reported are 
immediately recorded on the instrument for each depart 
ment, together with the total cotton opened. Should the 
waste accumulation of any department for that day be 
greater than the standard, the graphic control units will 
no longer be in a straight line; but, as shown in Fig. 2 
they will be out of alignment, and then the executive will 
know at a glance not only in which department the waste 
has increased, but also by how much, and he can im- 
mediately follow it up. 

In the same manner a great many of the losses and 
difficulties of production can be prevented through the 
immediate discovery of a tendency in the wrong direction 
before a condition might become serious. For instance, 
there is a definite relation between production of warp 
and filling yarn, also between production and yarn that 
should be in reserve, the number of warps that should be 
ready for the looms, the number of looms running, and 
the number of cuts that should be taken off the looms 
every day. Through the co-ordinated graphic method 
this important control can be accomplished in a surpris- 
ingly simple manner, vet accurately enough to be reliabl 
Once this co-ordinated relation is established, the same 
principle as explained for waste holds good. 

Fig. 3 will at a glance indicate that the production of 
warp yarn is far ahead of requirements, and the reserve 
is about one-third greater than it should be ; while filling- 
yarn production has fallen behind, and the reserve is less 
than it should be. It also indicates that the slashing de- 
partment is accumulating more warps than needed, be- 
cause the production of the looms has fallen behind ; and 
furthermore, the percentage of 
creased out of proportion. 


seconds has also 
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Dischargeable Dyestuffs 





HE dyeing of cotton-rayon fabrics preparatory to 
printing presents no major difficulties. Direct 
colors are seldom used on this class of fabric, which 
| most instances is called for in shades guaranteed fast 
light and washing. Dyed grounds for discharge and 


print-on effects are, therefore, confined largely to de- 


eloped, naphthol, and vat colors. 

Developed colors are widely used; and when suitably 
pplied, are fast enough for all ordinary purposes. The 
method of dyeing and developing is generally be- 


1o 
~~ 


ieved to give the best results as regards all-round fast- 
ness; but the writer prefers the following method for 


ll but heavy shades. This procedure gives results which 
o far as fastness is concerned are practically indis- 
nguishable from those obtained on the jig. Also it 
ives more uniform dyeings and better production. 


Dyeing Methods 


The goods are padded directly through a padder, the 


single nip of which is fed, by means of a perforated pipe, 


vith a continuous and fresh supply of color, so that 
nding and tailing-off are avoided. Next the goods are 
kied, plaited into trucks and allowed to lie for 4 hr. 
hey are then run through a battery of reel machines 
which diazotizing, developing, soaping, and rinsing are 
rried out continuously. After scutching and suction 
tracting, the goods are dried on a 90 ft. tenter. 
In order to make this system a complete success the 
ork must be so planned that the lightest and brightest 
ades are put through at the beginning of the run, and 
ese followed up with the heavier and duller shades. 
ndividual runs are, of course, confined to those shades 
ith a common developer. Heavy shades are dyed, 
izotized, and developed in a series of jigs, each machine 
ing used for one operation only. When one operation 
completed the fabric is passed over to the next jig, 
(1 sO on. 
The following is a partial list of developed colors and 
rresponding developers which the writer has found 
tisfactory for discharge work on cotton-rayon fabrics: 
Diazo Fast Yellow 2 G (ZA), Diazo Brilliant Orange 
Extra (A), Diazanil Orange 2 RD (A), Pontamine 
iz0 Yellow 2 GL (Z), Pontamine Diazo Orange G 
-) (BN), Pontamine Orange 2 R (BN), Pontamine 
zo Brown 6 G (Z), Pontamine Diazo Brown R 
N), Diazophenyl Fast Brown R (BN), Diazopheny] 
Brown MD Cone. (Z), Diazophenyl Bronze BL 
\1), Diazo Brown B (A), Diazo Brown RD (A), 
tamine Diazo Scarlet 2 BL (BN), Pontamine Diazo 
5 BL (BN), Diazo Fast Red 7 BL (Z). Pontamine 
0 Bordeaux 7 B (BN), Diazo Brilliant Scarlet AD 
ra (A), Diazo Fast Red 7 BL (A), Diazo Rubine B 
Pontamine Diazo Green 2 GL. (Z), Diazo Brilliant 
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THEIR APPLICATION 
TO COTTON-RAYON FABRICS 


By Ray Cottrell 


Green 6 G (ZA), Diazo Olive G (A), Pontamine Diazo 
Violet BL (BN) Diazophenyl Sky Blue 2 G (BN), 
Pontamine Diazo Blue BR (BN), Diazo Indigo 2 RL 
(BN), Diazo Black OT (MTD), Diazamine Black T 
(MTD), Diaminogene Blue MA (BN), Diazo Black 
BHN Extra, (A) (MT). 

All of the colors listed above are dischargeable to a 
clear white with formaldehyde-sulphoxylate. 


Naphthol Colors 


With the exception of the shades obtained from 
Naphthol AS-G and Naphthol AS-BR and those of a 
few isolated combinations of Naphthols and diazotized 
bases or fast color salts, the Naphthol colors are dis- 
chargeable to a good white with formaldehyde-sul- 
phoxylate. Although the preparation of Naphthol-dved 
grounds is generally carried out in the dyehouse, the 
writer is firmly of the opinion that, unless the dyehouse 
is specially equipped for handling these colors, the print 
shop is the logical place to prepare and develop them. 

Every large print shop has its own chemicking range, 
consisting of a slop padder and horizontal drying cans. 
This range is ideal for preparing cotton-viscose fabrics 
with Naphthol solution. The dried goods are then de- 
veloped in a detachable trough or padder-box attached 
to the entering end of an open soaper, and the dyed 
fabrics are soaped and rinsed in the regular manner. The 
comparatively new Variamine Blue Salt combinations 
appear to advantage on cotton-viscose fabrics, par- 
ticularly for the present popular white discharge work. 

Generally speaking, vat colors are not extensively used 
as ground shades for discharge work; but they are fre- 
quently employed as ground shades for over prints on 
rayon warp-striped shirtings and other fabrics. Usually 
these ground shades are light in shade and are best dyed 
either by the continuous method or by padding with the 
reduced color in a padder fitted with a perforated pipe 
to feed fresh color continuously to the nip. \fter 
padding, skying, and plaiting down in trucks, the goods 
are passed through a battery of reel machines in which 
they are washed, oxidized, soaped, and = rinsed con- 
tinuously. Next the goods are scutched, extracted, and 
dried on a 90-ft. tenter. An advantage of dyeing vat 
color ground shades by these methods, and particularly 
by the last-mentioned, is that certain vat colors are dis- 
chargeable without the necessary preliminary treatment 
with Leucotrope W Cone. 

Fabrics containing filaments with a tendency to slip 
when under tension, or when tension is released, may 


be impregnated with a dilute solution of gum, etce., be 
fore drying on the tenter. This treatment is sufficient to 
keep the fabric rigid through the printing machine, and 
the gum ts subsequently removed in the soaper. 
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Progress in 
finishing 


TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
CONFERENCE 


EKCENT developments in bleaching, dyeing, and 

finishing were reported by some fourteen of the 

leading English authorities in these fields at the 
\nnual Conference of the Textile Institute, held at Har- 
rogate, June 7 to 9. Highlights of several of the tech- 
nical papers of particular interest to textile processors in 
this country are given below. 

In a discussion of the peroxide bleaching of wool, I. E. 
Weber stated that experiments made recently had led to the 
following conclusions: (1) Increase of the pH value of the 
bath to figures greater than pH7 generally increases the 
loss of hydrogen peroxide with a 1l-volume or 2-volume 
bath whether or not wool is present and irrespective of the 
ratio of Na,O:SiO, in the silicate used; (2) generally wool 
stabilizes the bleaching bath, the difference being quite ap- 
preciable; and (3) for a better bleach and economy of bath, 
it is preferable to use a silicate of soda of the ratio 
Na,O :3:2Si0.. 

Where an enhanced white is required, excellent results 
can be obtained by using a hydrogen peroxide bleaching bath 
to which has been added pyrophosphate of soda and sodium 
oxalate or oxalic acid. This is a new departure in bleaching 
wool, and gives results obviating the need for subsequent 
stoving or bisulphite treatment. The method is mainly ap- 
plicable to the steeping process and is carried out at 120° F. 


Fulling 

After listing the advantages of acid fulling, Alex Yewdall, 
of the University of Leeds, suggested the following procedure 
as yielding the most satisfactory results on many weights 
of both woolens and worsteds: (1) Scour cloth thoroughly, 
and wash well to remove all traces of soap; (2) dilute sul 
phuric acid by adding slowly to cold water; (3) add acid 
solution to fabric contained in scouring machine half filled 
with cold water; 4 to 45 Ib. of sulphuric acid is recommended 
for 100 Ib. of cloth, and machine should be running while 
acid is added; (4) run goods for 20 min.; (5) drain acid 
from machine; (6) squeeze excess acid from cloth by run- 
ning piece in empty machine for a few minutes; (7) transfer 
goods to fulling machine, run until fulling is completed, 
adding warm water from time to time to replace that lost 
by evaporation; (8) transter goods to scouring machine and 
rinse for 15 min. with warm water: (9) if necessary, neutral 
ize with dilute solution of soda ash and again rinse. 

\cid fulling solutions of a strength of from 4 to 4.5¢ 
based on the weight of the scoured cloth, have been found to 
vield the most satisfactory results with regard to both con 
traction and tensile strength Experiments made with 
stronger solutions indicate that contraction still continues 
with solutions up to 6°, but at that figure contraction ceases 
lensile strength increases with acid solutions up to 8%, but 
drops sharply with stronger concentrations 
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A recent development in fulling machinery described b: 
E. Kilburn Scott, consists of a rotary machine fitted wit! 
six corrugated rollers at the bottom of the spout. Thes: 
rollers are rotated in the opposite direction to that of th 
piece and tend to pile up the cloth in the spout, which con 
sequently is made about double the usual depth. This a: 
rangement increases the kneading action in the spout, an 
is said, among other advantages, to reduce the time require 
for fulling. 


Finishing Equipment 


One of the latest developments in finishing equipment is 


machine described by W. J. Norton, and shown in the accom 


panying illustration. While up to the present this machin 
has been used only for delustering of rayon fabrics, th 
speaker stated that it is suitable for use in scouring, and hb) 
the addition of U-tubes at the entering and delivery end 
could be used as a kier. In this machine there is a chambe: 
made of cast-iron plates machined on their edges, fitted t: 

gether, and suitably constructed to withstand a slight pres 
sure. Cloth is fed into the machine at the point A, and 
passing between nip rollers B, falls toward the bottom « 

the machine. During its fall the cloth is met by a rod travel 
ing in the direction of the arrow which marks the direction 
of the cloth’s passage through the machine. The rods meet 
ing the cloth are traveling on a comparatively fast-movin; 
chain C. This chain has already picked up rods from a 
vertical chain D. The rod which has met the cloth travels 
forward onto the chain £. Each rod as it comes onto the 
chain C makes a fold of cloth. These folds travel acros: 
the machine on the chain £, and in time the machine b« 

comes full of folds or festoons of cloth. 

At the delivery end of the machine the cloth is draw: 
out by a pair of nip rollers and taken to a plaiting-down « 
similar device. The rods which have carried the cloth acro 
the machine are returned to the entering end by a dow 
take and a horizontal chain. All these chains are sy: 
chronized so that the rods come into their positions at tl 
required moment. Above the festoons of cloth which a: 
hanging on the main traverse chains E, a spraying apparatu 
is fitted. This apparatus consists of a distributing trough 
of suitable metal with a perforated bottom. The liquor fall 
ing through holes at the bottom of this trough passes to 
number of spreaders so arranged that the liquor, in passing 
from one to another, is broken up into fine particles. The 
liquor on leaving this spraying apparatus is in the form oi 
a fine spray, and falling on to the folds of the cloth, thor 
oughly saturates and treats equally each festoon and each 
part of a festoon below it. The liquor falling to the botto: 
of the machine is pumped through a multi-tubular heater, 
in which it is reheated to the required temperature, and again 
passes to the distributing trough at the top of the machin 





E-quipment for processing fabrics in open width 
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A 
Fig. 2. Dwelling room 


Space below: Living room. Wall construction: Clapboards 





ill construction: 16 in. brick with metal on 1 in. sheathing on studding. Metal lath and _ plaster. 
th and plaster, furred. Floor and ceiling: Clapboards painted white. Indoor partitions: Metal lath and 
n. concrete, furred metal lath and plaster, plaster on both sides of studding. Floor: Oak flooring on 

terrazzo flooring on concrete. Ceiling pine sub-flooring; metal lath and plaster ceiling below. 
eight: 11. ft. Space above and below: Ceiling: Metal lath and plaster—rough attic flooring. Roof: 
tices. Occupants—Three. Design outdoor Asbestos shingles (dark) on 1-in. wood sheathing; no attic 
mperatures—91.5° F. Recommended in- ceiling. Occupants: Four. Design outdoor temperature: 
wv temperature—78° F. 91.5° F. Recommended indoor temperature: 78° F. 


RELATIVELY small percentage of the millions 
of windows exposed to the sun’s rays throughout 
4 the world are shielded by awnings. The potential 
arket appears to be enormous and quite undeveloped. 
nce the product is an inexpensive one, the chief sales 
sistance must be a lack of appreciation for the value of 
vnings. In fact, we have heard it said more than once 
at awnings shut out the breeze and increase the dis- 
mn fort. : 
Now along comes General Electric Co. to prove that 
wnings are of truly great benefit in holding down the 
mperature of rooms and houses on sunny days. This 
vanization has uncovered the facts supporting this 
intention in the research work it has conducted on air- 
nditioning equipment. Its tests show that awnings 
luce the “cooling load” on such equipment from 10% 
r complete houses to 36% for individual rooms. 
lhe more detailed information which follows regard- 
¢ these tests was supplied Textite Worwp by W. A. 
herff of the merchandising division, air-conditioning 
partment of General Electric Co., 120 Broadway, New 
rk. The data was prepared by L. Gwathmey of the 
inmercial engineering division. Awning manufacturers 
ll be missing a bet if they do not adopt it as valuable 
ununition for increasing their sales. An obvious pro- 
lure will be for them to tie in with the promotional 
mpaigns of air-conditioning equipment manufacturers, 
the use of awnings in conjunction with cooling ap- 
ratus may in many cases lower the cost of the latter 
the consumer and thus widen the demand for such 
upment. Air conditioning is a growing industry with 
reat future, and textile manufacturers will do well to 
talize on it to the fullest extent. Mr. Scherff will be 
| to cooperate with awning manufacturers. 
Che “cooling load” in summer air conditioning is gov- 
d by the so-called “heat gain” of the enclosure being 
ed. The heat gain of a typical nine-room house 
ychenectady, N. Y., was calculated as follows: 


nduction through walls and windows ......... ; -- 15,300 
a TVAGIAtiONn GH WEUS .. 6sk<k sas es ccevcn ck 26.100 
lar radiation on unshaded windows ........ 11,000 fs “™” 
AY VAGIBRUION ON: TOOT 6.6 oc ec'e seca Seebtek hed Roark ete eal ee 10,200 
upancy—5 people (400 B.t.u./person ) de teeta as rd 2,000 
tric lights—negligible during day Cooking—dis- 
egarded since kitchen is ventilated but not cooled. 
ventilation and dehumidification . : ite eae See 
TOTAL $6,208 
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This calculation was based on outdoor conditions of 
91° F. and 45% relative humidity, and indoor conditions 
of 78° F. and 49% relative humidity. 

Note that the solar radiation on unshaded windows 
accounts for 11,000 B.t.u./hr., or approximately 16% 
of the total heat gain of the house. By the use of awn- 
ings, the solar radiation on windows can be reduced to 
zero; or, in this case, a reduction of 16% can be made 
in the capacity of equipment required. 

Since summer air conditioning at the present time 
is more commonly applied to individual rooms, rather 
than to entire houses, it is interesting to note the reduc- 
tion in the heat gain of typical rooms. 

Consider the office illustrated at Fig. 1: 


Conduction through walls, floors, ceilings, and windows 6,240 
Solar radiation, west wall and window ............. . 3,670 
Ventilation and dehumidification ................. og 5,400 
CIN! be Goniee a punt aos a eo cue aie ee a's Wlasale eujac ware wee 

16,510 


By using awning on west window, this is reduced by 
3,100, to give a total of 13,410, a reduction of 18%. 


Now consider the room illustrated at Fig. 2: 
Conduction through walls, floor, ceiling, and windows.... 3,560 
Solar radiation—south windows . eae eer 2,250 
Solar radiation, roof and south wall . le Jas 2,550 
Ventilation from natural infiltration and dehumidifi- 
cation (1 air change per hour) , waa ee aia 1,500 
Occupancy ; ; : ; eereaaan 1,600 
11,460 


The use of awnings on south windows would reduce 
this by 2,250, a reduction of 19%. 

Now consider the office, shown at Fig. 1, with south 
west exposure; 7. ¢., long side west, short side south: 


Conduction through walls, floors, ceilings, and windows. 6,240 
Ventilation and Gehumidification «......c.csceccecscsece 5,400 
Occupancy nd woe 35,000 

Solar radiation: 
West wall (long wall) P er 905 
South wall .... aan 340 
West windows 6,250 
South window . an 1,800 
22,135 


Awnings would save the combined effect of south and 
west windows, or 8,050, a total saving of 36%. 

Unusual construction, with large glass areas exposed 
to solar radiation, will naturally greatly increase these 
figures. Likewise, no such saving will be effected when 
glass areas are unusually small. 
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By Francis A. Westbrook, M.E. 








HI sketch shows the layout of 

humidifier equipment in a prominent textile mill 

where a special method of humidification has re 
sulted in improved operation and production. The 
system, which was installed by the Southworth Machine 
Co., Portland, Me., consists of a number of humidifiers 
located at various points in the room, each individually 
and automatically controlled. The idea is to maintain 
the humidity at a uniform level in all parts of the manu 
facturing space and under all conditions. 

For instance, suppose that the sun is shining in the 
windows on one side. The air will be heated and the 
percentage of moisture will be correspondingly reduced. 
This will bring the humidifiers on that side into action. 
However, the back of the room will very likely remain 
shaded and the moisture the will have a 
responding tendency to stay at the proper level. 


ACCOM PanyiIne 
















In air cor 
is 
addition, there is a wind on the sunny side, the air, due 
currents in around the will tend 
travel toward the back of the room and carry moisture 
along with it. So, with this type of humidity control it 
is not unusual to see one line of humidifiers in the region 


of dryness working full blast, the next parallel line dis- 
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leaking sash, 
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Direction of ~~ 
aischarge- 


Humidifier head SO fused safety switch gms 

me @ Junction boxes ----- 100 ft truss 
Part of room equipped with 45 humidifier hea 
each locally controlled. The right end, not shox 
is laid out on a plan similar to the left end. Hea 
rating: + hp., 220 v., 3-ph., 60 cy., requiring 1 an 
per head. 


Cona 


— — l-bea 


Decentralized Humidity 


UNIQUE CONTROL LAYOUT GIVES UNIFORMITY 


charging less moisture, and those on the opposite si 
of the room not operating at all. 
that maximum uniformity of moisture is being automat 
ically maintained and'that there is a minimum of wast 

Krom the sketch it will be seen that the humidifier 
are spaced evenly throughout the room. It is importan 


+ 





ie 


This means, of course, 


S 


+ 


also to note the arrows, which indicate the direction of 


the air currents set up. This, coupled with the indi 


vidual control, is one of the principal things necessar 


to keep all parts of the room at the same relativé 


humidity. 
Another interesting point shown in this diagram 
the method of wiring the humidifier heads. It will 


seen that they are controlled from a main switchboard 


The latter al 
fused 


from circuits radiatmg to each head. 
individually protected electrically by safe 
switches ; 
size, are all run in conduit, thus making a very neat 
and one not likely to give any trouble. 

There is one other important consideration, and t! 
is that the humidifiers must come into action quick 
In this case they begin operating within one mint 


after a 1% change in moisture. 





August, 


and the wires, which are No. 14 A.WG. 1 
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PERCENTAGES BELOW CAPACITY 


——_———morning— 
8:15 9:15 10:15 11:15 
9:15 10:95 10:15 02:85 
Mon Lé¢ 6.9 1.4 2.8 
i ree 0.0 0.0 0.8 2.9 
Wed 0.6 0.8 6 <€2 
rhurs 0.5 0.9 1.4 » 
Fri 0.8 <2 2:0 6.3 





— 1-30 = 2: ——afternoon-- 3 
: :30 ; 4:30 
Av. 2:30 3:30 4:30 5:30 Ay By D. G. 
6 G86 «453 63 i.e: 3.8 
0.9 0.2 5.6 6.9 129 6.4 Thompson 
6° 0.6 64:9 7.4 12.7 6.4 
Ee O86 S.A 23. V8 67 
2G O98 £66 8.4 5.6 7:5 





REDUCTION OF FATIGUE IN THROWING 


Lncreases Efficiency 


ROM the practical viewpoint, the final measure of 
efficiency is the quality and quantity of work pro- 
duced in a given amount of time. So then, roughly, 
silk sorter who produces at the end of the day two- 
thirds of what he sorted the earlier part of the day, has 
lost one-third of his capacity. The factors which cause 
this loss of efficiency are of special concern to the time- 
study observer. To make allowances for them as accu- 
rately as possible is his job. 

Unnecessary fatigue results not only in the work taking 
more time than it should, but also in needless loss to the 
vorker if he is paid on an incentive basis. 

Just to what extent fatigue acts as a limiting factor is 
not exactly known in spite of the many careful investiga- 
tions conducted on this subject. Numerous attempts 
inade to measure fatigue by means of laboratory methods 
have indicated that fatigue is frequently the result of the 
production of various chemical products. Some of these 
ire well-defined chemical substances, while others the 
-o called “fatigue toxins,” are still very uncertain. 

The Russell Sage Foundation defines fatigue as “the 
sum of the results of activity which show themselves in 
liminished capacity for doing work.” Regardless of 
lefinition, the individual knows that when he works he 
vets tired and when he gets tired he should rest. On the 
ther hand, he knows that he ts often tired without doing 
iny work at all. This condition has so many contributing 
auses, such as family troubles, social life, mental strain, 
poor health, financial troubles, ete., and all of these are 
so complicated and varied in nature, that they are impos- 
sible to measure and therefore impractical to consider. 
l‘atigue allowances leave the largest loophole for error in 
time study, not alone from the pecuniary standpoint, but 
irom that of fairness and justice to the operator. 

We should attack fatigue from the standpoint of 
liminating as much of it as possible. Conditions affect- 
ng the worker can easily be improved in most cases by 
lie application of common-sense measures. A few of 
he points to be considered are recess periods, ventilation 

' work rooms, seats, lighting arrangement, monotony, 
nse and vibration, speeds of machines, unnecessary 
otions, overtime, and arrangement of material. 

It is common knowledge that the working capacity of 
e individual varies at different hours of the day and 

different days of the week. The Industrial Fatigue 
esearch Board of Great Britain has made an important 
mtribution to this subject, as reported by R. T. Dana 

“The Human Machine in Industry,” published by the 

dex Book Co. The investigation was made in the 
tton-weaving industry, and the efficiency of the opera 
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tors was measured by observing the meter readings of 
the power consumed. When the efficiency was at 90%, 
the stops would be 6 min. per hour. If the efficiency was 
89% another hour, the repair time for stoppage would 
have increased to 6.6 min. per hour. In such manner it 
was demonstrated that a decrease in productive efficiency 
of 1% resulted from a decrease of 10% in human effi- 
ciency. The hourly and daily variations determined by 
the Board are summarized in the accompanying table. 

From these figures it is reasonable to assume that the 
time-study observer should take them into consideration 
when making the allowance for fatigue. That is, a study 
made at 11:00 a.m. Monday shows the effort of the 
operator to be 1.1% below his capacity. A study at the 
same time Tuesday morning finds the operator 0.8% be- 
low his capacity. 

In making the allowance for fatigue, it is suggested 
that the observer rate carefully in per cent the following 
items: Sex of operator (personal needs), type of work, 
energy necessary, air, temperature, and humidity. 

labulating, we have: ities 
Percentage 
Allowable 
i1—Sex of Operator.—Allowances include personal- 

needs time; 3% for male, 5% for female...... 3 or § 


B—Type of Work.—Materials handled. Position of 
operator—standing or sitting. Is work noisy or 


monotonous ”? Must operator wear protective 
devices? Is work dangerous? Is work desirable? 
C—Energy Necessary to Do Work.—Does machine 


set pace for operator? Is heavy lifting neces- 
sary? Eye strain due to poor lighting or to 
handling small particles? Agreeable sur- 


D—Air.—Is fresh air supplied frequently? Foreign 


able? If above or below normal, how much?” 
Does it fluctuate? Is very high humidity neces- 
rr ee ee I E> a 5 0d 010 Wa are aed ow 4d wee aie ee 

V—Variation—Note from chart daily and hourly 
variation in work capacity. 


Maximum 
Percentage 
Allowable 


Example: . 
ercentage 
Allowed 

Raw Silk Winding 

1—Femak oe ; ‘ is 
B—Operator on her feet all day. Work 

monotonous. Fairly desirable ... 

( Light work. Variable light or dark 


background relieves eye strain ....... s 
D—Air normal ..... Sere 5 
kE—Temperature normal. Humidity satis- 
factory. .. , ; 5 0 
Total 13.0 
Vv Wednesday, 11:15 A.M Variation 4.2 1.2 
Fatigue Allowance : 8.8% 


Delay allowances must not be confused with fatigue 
allowances, as delays of the job can be measured and 
eliminated to some extent. This plan is far from per- 
fect, but it affords a vardstick for the time-study man. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT- 


offers a new subject for discussion 
each month and gives readers’ com- 
ments on problems introduced in pre- 
vious issues. The subject opened in 
June is closed and a summary of 
contributed ideas is given on opposite 
page. Overseers and others are 1n- 
vited to discuss the subject presented 
under the heading “Allowing Time 


for Relaxation” and other ques- 
tions brought up in the super’s 
talks. Letters accepted and published 


will be paid for without regard to 
length. Brevity ts desirable. 


- 


Machinery Salesmen 


In the Mill 


Editor, Round-Table: 

The question, “Do you believe that ma- 
chinery and accessory salesmen should be 
allowed full access to the mill?” is a broad 


( IV rseers 


one and there is room for argument on 
either side. An overseer is held responsi- 
ble for production, quality, cost, upkeep 


of machinery, etc., and should have a voice 
in the purchase of supplies used. If a man 
is the right type for an overseer he cer- 
tainly is broad-minded enough not to al- 
low a high pressure salesman to unload a 
lot of worthless junk on him. Of course 


an overseer hasn't time to be bothered 
with every Tom, Dick and Harry that 
comes along, but if the salesman has a 


proposition that sounds good, I think the 
overseer should be consulted. I do not 
mean by this that the overseer should have 


full purchasing power, but should have 
some voice in the selection of supplies 
used in his department. I believe any 
mill will gain prestige by extending to 
any salesman the courtesy of allowing 


him to go through the mill and of stating 
his proposition to the overseer. 


P. A. Wynn. 


litor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

I have often accused Bill of being old 
fashioned or antiquated in his ideas, but in 
the matter of admitting into the mill every 
fom, Dick or Harry who happens to pose 
salesman, I find his suggestion 
and_ practical If the 
wants to try out some 
should assign the job to 
competent man and 
iter trial make his report to the salesman 
fellows often are more interested 
in what they can find out than they are in 
selling Bill 
natural pass on anything they 
learn very overseer has some ideas 
that he li consider as his personal 
property and does not care to spend valua 
ble time in guarding the secret from curi 


us salesmen W.C.B 


iS a 
thoroughly sound 
purchasing agent 
new gadget he 

+] 


le overseer or some 


These 
ee ; . 
and, aS Savs, it 1S 
for them to 
Most « 


kes to 


1 
Supplies, 


itor, Overseers’ Round 

I think Bill's point of view is all wrong. 
No one man knows it all and, generally 
speaking, when a man thinks he has some 
that he wants to from other 


something that he thinks will revo 


thing keep 


mills, 
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ALLOWING TIME FOR 


“QEVERAL years ago,” said Superintendent Chase, “we dis- 


cussed the question of rest periods for the workers. 


As you 


will recall, the plan is to turn on a colored light for, say, five 


minutes every half hour. 
workers are supposed to rest. 


When the colored light is on, the 


“The other day,’ Chase continued, “I ran into an interesting 


variation of the plan. 
of efficiency. 


The mill I was in is run with a high degree 
The workers are paid higher wages than the aver- 


age, and both the management and the workers expect that in 
return for the higher wages there will be greater concentration 


on the job. 


However, it is realized that everyone needs a little 


relaxation now and then, so for three minutes in every hour a 


green light flashes. 


When the green light is on the workers can 


do what they please; the relaxation usually taking the form of 
visiting with a few other operatives and swapping jokes or gossip. 
For the remaining 57 minutes of the hour there is no fooling 


about or visiting. 


Do you think there is merit in such a plan?” 


“T think it’s a good idea,’ Pete spoke up. “As you say, every- 
one needs a bit of relaxation and no superintendent or overseer 
expects the operatives to work at full speed all the time; even 


after allowances have been made for rest and such things. 


The 


trouble is that some operatives fool around too much and it 1s 
difficult for the management to have any sort of control under the 


usual conditions. 


3 a 


With a definite period for relaxation the workers 








lutionize the textile industry, the chances 
are that it is an old discarded theory that 
was assigned to the scrap heap years ago. 
By all means machinery and accessory 
salesmen should be encouraged to go in- 
side the mill. Of course there are in- 
stances when this is not advisable. For 
example, when a mill on fancy goods is 
getting out new patterns and wishes to 
keep them intact until placed on the mar 
ket. A salesman usually has the most up- 
to-date methods in the line he is selling 
and may be a great help to the mill man. 
\ll machinery manufacturers are striving 
to improve their machinery and all these 
improvements are passed along to the mill 
men through their agents. I have known 
cases of how suggestions from 
salesmen have proved quite profitable to 
the mills in which they visited, and I think 
they should be given the glad hand when 
they make their regular calls on the mills. 
H. B. BEcCKNELL. 


several 


Editor, Round-Table: 
Our plant has, at one time or another, 
tried both plans. We have had the sales- 


Overseers 


men call at the main office of the plant 
and be fully taken care of at that point 
They were not allowed to enter the plant 
itself nor to see any of the department 
overseers. We found this method of be 
a distinct failure. 

We now have a system similar to that 
favored by Pete. The salesmen are not 
allowed to enter the plant until they have 
seen the purchasing agent first. He ex 
amines all material, and, if he believes it 
worthy of further consideration, the agent 
is sent to the head of the department for 
which the accessory is to be purchased 
We find this plan is best for numerous 
reasons, some of which are: 

The purchasing agent is not the best 
qualified to say which item shall be or shall 
not be purchased. No one has a more 
accurate knowledge in this connection than 
the department head. Therefore, the final 
say-so in questions relating to purchasing 
and supplies should lie with 
the individual department heads. 

The entire plant is enabled to keep in 
constant touch with new developments. As 
mentioned before, the purchasing agent 
refers anything worthy of consideration to 


accessories 
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Round-lable 


RELAXATION 


know exactly what is expected ot 
them and the plan is fair to all 
concerned. The fact that the 
mill you mention happens to pay 
higher wages than the average doesn’t mean that the scheme 
wouldn’t be equally good in any mill.” 

“When you walk past a grammar school,” Bill retorted, “you 
often see the kids bursting out the doors into the play-yard for 
recess. It’s a fine idea to allow the kids a definite amount of time 
for play, but do you think it is wise to treat grown operatives as 
you treat school children? My idea is that the workers should be 
allowed to relax when they feel it is necessary and not simply 
because a green light flashes. Suppose I’m an operative and | 
feel in the mood and work hard for a couple of hours. Then 
everything is running smoothly and I want a breathing spell, so 
I look over and see that my pal Joe is also caught up. I wander 
over for a few minutes and we settle the question of whether the 
Senators or Yankees are going to win this year. Then it’s back 
to work again. I think it is much better to allow the workers to 
use their own judgment in such matters. No one likes to feel 
that everything must be done by the clock.” 











Do you think that it is a good plan to allow the workers definite 
time for relaxation? 








- os 


ie department heads where it is fully present policy of permitting machinery 
emonstrated and explained. We have salesmen to enter the main departments 
wind that having our finger on the pulse of the mill, when so permitted by the 
f modern developments is worth much general purchasing agent, we took into 
more than what is gained by keeping the consideration the arguments—pro and can. 


ilesmen out. Subsequent results have convinced us that 
We are not worried about our secrets our actions were entirely justified. 
heing discovered. We have found that The argument that salesmen might pass 


ose devices in our plant that are so on information taken from our plant was 
nple that a salesman on one casual visit used to discourage the plan to allow sales- 
in discover their complete workings are men inside. Strangely enough, this argu- 
sually already well-known. Any valua- ment was the clinching point in our de- 
le secrets we have are much too com- cision to give the plan a trial. We reasoned 
licated for anyone to understand unless this way: If salesmen are apt to pass on 
e process is fully explained and demon- to other mills information which they 
rated. take from ours, surely they are bound to 
\nd, by our method, we do not waste pass on to us information which they have 
e with the worthless and constantly an- garnered from others. In other words, we 
ving salesmen. These are handled felt that we could use the intelligent sales- 
lly and efficiently by the purchasing men as an outside check up on our methods 
ent. Those getting into the plant are and practices. In this manner we receive, 
rthy and receive full attention and con- at no cost to us, information and criticism 
leration of the department heads. which is invaluable. 

Witt HERMAN. We need never fear the robbery of secret 
processes for the simple reason that no 
outsider could get them on cursory ex- 

tor, Overseers’ Round-Table: amination or else they could hardly remain 
‘Vhen our plant decided upon its secret. 
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SUMMARY 


ADMITTING SALESMEN INTO 
MILL. An overwhelming majority 
representing about 75% of all re- 
plies favored the plan of permitting 
machinery and accessory salesmen to 
enter main departments of the mull. 
The argument was advanced that 
Secret processes or devices would not 
likely be discovered or understood by 
salesmen on casual trips through the 
plant. Also, as several contributors 
pointed out, salesmen often are in 
position to give the mill some valu- 
able information as to new methods 
or about the correct use of their 
products. Only 13% of the letters 
were opposed to admitting salesmen 
in the plant, the main objection being 
that their visits wasted the overseer’s 
time and disturbed the operatives. 
Approximately 12% of the letters 
suggested that, 1f the nature of the 
product offered by the salesman was 
such that his presence in the mill 
might facilitate a more intelligent 
judgement of its merits, it would be 
advisable to admit him into the plant, 
but otherwise to exclude visiting 
salesmen from the plant. It was 
thought advisable for the purchasing 
agent to issue permissions for sales- 
men to enter the mill, 


¥ 


In the one or two cases where over- 
seers have a genuine aversion to having 
outsiders in the plant, we respect their 
wishes. Though we have found our policy 
of permitting salesmen entrance a remun- 
erative one, we do not care to antagonize 
individuals unnecessarily. In any case, we 
trust the purchasing agent in his selection 
of favored individuals. 

Fred BENNETT. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

If you will excuse the slang expression, 
Pete said a mouthful in a very few words, 
and I thoroughly agree with him that a 
rule that would bar salesmen from the mill 
would be utterly foolish. There is en- 
tirely too much ado about trade secrets, 
whereas a secret that is so simple that it 
could be grasped by a salesman casually 
visiting in the plant most assuredly could 
not possess any great value. Many times 
the salesman could tell the overseer things 
about the “secret” that he is guarding so 
zealously. Bill says it is “human nature 
for a salesman to pass on anything he 
learns.” As I see it, this is one of the best 
arguments as to why we should admit him, 
for if a competitor has a process that is 
an improvement over our own, we have a 
chance to learn about it through the sales- 
man. The salesman always should be 
given a chance to demonstrate his product 
and to show the best way to use it, other- 
wise inefficient methods may be used and 
serious losses occur. J.E.B. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Bleaching Thread Yarn 


Technical Editor: 
When cotton yarn, thread twist, for sew- 
ng thread is bleached, does the yarn re- 


does i ve- 


when 


same m diameter, or 
Uj course, 


mam the 
come smaller or larger? 
bleached, there is a loss of weight 

to the extraction of the oil in the cot- 
ton. We have been discussing this question 
for some time and cannot find anyone who 
can give us a satisfactory answer. We 
bleach this yarn in both warps and skeins, 
and should like your opinion on the ad- 
vantages of cach oF these methods. (8028) 


yarn is 


When cotton thread yarn is bleached, a 
finer actual size is the result; but the diam- 
eter tends to increase. It is difficult to 
measure the diameter by any mechanical 
means, the increase is occasioned 
by the individual fibers becoming softer 
and separating, making a bulkier thread. 

Particularly is this noticeable when, to 
hasten the bleaching process, solvents are 
used in the boil-off; at times a relatively 


because 


small amount of solvent will produce a 
very fluffy, absorbent thread yarn, and 
some loss in. strength through general 


softening up of the fibers and consequent 
lack of Silk-finish dressing of 
such a thread will, however, bring its diam- 
eter down to a point finer than that of the 
dressed gray yarn. 

With reference to the relative advantages 
of bleaching warps and skeins, local condi- 


cohesion. 


tions will determine which is the better 
way. If warps are run from twister bob- 
bins, the process of reeling into skeins 
would tend to balance this, with reeling 
being more costly. In the actual bleaching, 
if the usual chlorine bleach is employed, 
warps are more easily handled, because 


skeins should be linked for piling into the 
kiers, whereas warps would be run in with- 


out the necessity of linking. On skeins, the 


thy } 


ush is applied more surely and easily, 
ind skeins can be given a heavier finish 
than warps 

In the drying process skeins have the 


idvantage. They can be better distributed 
over the poles, and therefore the drying is 
mtrolled carried out 


lower being im 


may be 
this 


and 
temperature, 


hetter ci 


it a 


rtant where soft skein finishes have been 
ised. Drying at a high temperature will 
ometimes cause the skein finish to crawl 
wn the skein \fter bleaching, warps 





and the skeins will go 
their 1 


to spooling for 


next processes, am 
ir experience is that skeins have the ad 
intage here 
Skeins are preferable where thread is to 


used for some particular purpose requir- 
from knots; it is difficult 
thread in warps, and a large 
ulty part cannot be laid aside, whereas a 


he Likewise a short length 
cut out otf a 


meg a VaTI Irec 


t eXalnine 


taultv ske 

faulty cannot be 
Varp as it can a skein 

In the matter of one-pound packages. we 
that the skein method has the 
other, as a 1-lb. twister bobbin can 
into skeins, bleached, then rum 
m to spooler bobbins and either dressed for 


1Ccan 
thread 
Irom 
heheve edge 
n the 


”« reeled 


silk finish or run end to end on cones at 
the winder without much danger of a knot 
8? (1446) 


/ 





It is our opinion, therefore, that as a 
rule the skein method is preferable tor 
sewing thread, because the manufacturer 
has a better knowledge of what he is sup- 
plying to his customers and is in a better 
position to prevent faults reaching them 


v 


Streaks in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing one pair of 42-gage 
hose knit on an Einsiedel-Reiner machine. 
You will note that the fabric shows many 


streaks. Please advise us what im you 
opinion causes this condition. (8017) 
We do not believe this is machine 


trouble. The streaks are what are gener- 
ally known as sleaze or crepe. >The trouble 
is largely due to poor silk and the way the 
stockings are finished. 

Each of the stockings shows two shades 
in the leg, the top portion of the leg dye- 
ing darker than the calf and ankle.section, 
showing that the stockings were knit from 
a mixed lot of silk with different dyeing 
qualities. The darker section is a heavier 
denier and knits a fabric with more body 
and firmness, having less distorted stitches 
than the lighter portion. The stockings 
appear to have been knit from soft-natured 
silk which has not been properly condi- 
tioned for knitting. Also, they have ap- 
parently not been properly boiled off and 
finished. They have probably been over 
degummed and lack the proper degumming 
agent and finisher to remove and cover up 
some of the defects. Suitable agents would 


give more body and a better hand to the 
goods. 

We might suggest as a way of com- 
parison that some of these goods be 


The proper finish 
proportion of the 


finished in another plant 
will 


detec ts 


remove a_ large 


Vv 


Dyeing Galalith Buttons 


edit 
Ile are interested in the dyeing of gala- 
} . ; ; ) . 
buttons and would appreciate any im 
rmation you can give us regarding § the 


roper methe d of 


doma this 1937 
a product made by acting on 
formaldehyde: it is compact 
in nature, and does not con- 
tain the minute spaces and interstices which 


Galalith is 
with 
vitreous 


casein 


and 


are present in textile fibers and also in 
bone, vegetable ivory, and shell \ true 
dyeing depends upon the small particles 
of the coloring matter penetrating into the 


dyed and adher- 


many 


in the object to be 
ine there Although in cases the 
color may only penetrate the very slightest 


mount, vet it is in fact below the 


spaces 


surface 


rather than upon it, and so differs from 
a surface application, such as would be 
produced by a lacquer or paint. 

Attempts have been made to dye gala- 
lith, but it has been found that there is no 
true dyeing until the surface has been so 
altered and corroded by the liquids, that 
the vitreous surface and characteristic gloss 
are entirely destroyed. Applications of 
solutions of dyes in various solvents ap- 
pear to give only a surface coat, as the 
material is so lacking in absorbent quali- 
ties, and all such stains are likely to rub 
off easily, showing the uncolored material 
beneath. On this account, galalith is col- 
ored in the mass by means of pigments 
when it is being made. We _ understand 
that this is the only practical way to handle 
this material. 


v 


Hosiery Re-Seams 


Technical Editor: 

Wee should like to know what percentage 
of re-seams is satisfactory for full-fash 
ioned three- and four-thread chiffon work 
We have lately been getting as high as 
045 and believe that this may be excessive 
! should appreciate your letting me knox 
what percentage is being reached by othe 
mills or what they generally consider sat 
isfactory. 8015) 


We have submitted your inquiry to three 
full-fashioned hosiery mills and have re 
ceived the following replies: 

(1) “This is a difficult question to an 
swer, not having the full details as to gage 
courses per inch, type seamer, and seaming 
thread. Then too, some plants are more 
critical as to matching at high-heels, nar 
rowings, and welts than are others. 

An efficient full-fashioned plant is one 
in which all departments cooperate. Ii 
the legger sections are properly adjusted 
so that the fabric matches evenly on both 
sides, if the footer is properly adjusted s 
that the soles match perfectly, and if the 
looper matches heel and toe perfectly, thet 
the seamer is able to lower her re-seams 
due to the fact that the other department 
cooperated. We give each legge 
operator a piece of chalk, and he numbers 
each welt on each set as to section number 
If the seamer finds a tight or loose side 
immediately gives it to the 
fixer, who reports to the legger fixer 

“For a four-thread, 42-gage_ stockins 
knit 48 per inch, we use a 90 
seaming thread, 16 stitches per inch. For 
a four-thread, 45-gage knit 54 courses pet 
inch, we use a 100/3 seaming thread, 18 t 
20) stitches per inch If the heel fabric 
too heavy, the seamers have a tendency t 
drop stitches in leaving the high heel an 
entering the main body fabric. We op 


have 


she seame! 


courses 


erate our seamers around 2,600 r.p.m. an 
adjust our. stitch tongues, uncurlers, and 
needle size to the fabric to be seamed 

\ seamer reaches her maximum eff 
ciency if allowed to remain on certal 
stvles. It is best to assign certain machines 


to service weight and others to chiffon. We 
have a penalty system which penalizes th 
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uner the additional cost of re-inspection 
all goods which are allowed to pass 
the inspector. This causes her to be 
ire cautious and aids in holding re-seams 
a minimum. 
“T agree that .0450 is a little high for 
seams. Our re-seams on this type ot 
erchandise average about .0275.” 
(2) “A low percentage of re-seams will 
llow as a reward of perpetual vigilance. 
his problem must be approached from 
ery angle. In the first place, if a stock- 
ig is to be well seamed, it must be well 
iit. The knitter heads must be straight 
make an even fabric. The carriers, 
ike-ups, and frictions must be properly 
t to make clean selvages. 
“The second problem is a correctly ad- 
isted seaming machine and the proper 
read. In many cases the height of the 
laining finger and the uncurling block 
ust be set to conform to the peculiar 
quirements of the individual operative. 
‘Last, and probably the most important, 
the selection of the operative. Since this 
ass of work calls for superior skill, it is 
lvisable to select from the group of 
uners those who have the most natural 
ptness and precision. Then it is necessary 
limit the speed of production to a point 
nsistent with the quality demanded. 
“With the above precautions the per- 
entage of re-seams on chiffon weight is 
necessarily any greater than service 
eight, and should not exceed 1%.” 

3) “It appears to me that if an average 

45% ot the total three- and four-thread 
tockings seamed must be re-seamed, your 
eader is turning out an excessive amount 
poor seaming. For instance, on the type 
york mentioned the hourly production 
number of mills averages 3 doz. per 
although the output varies in dif- 

nt mills from 34 to 4 doz. per hour. 
wever, assuming that 3 doz. per hour 
heing turned out, the daily production 

8{ working hours would be about 26 

If 44% must be re-seamed, this 
eans that 14 doz. per day would fall into 
is Class. If this many stockings have to 

re-seamed, surely the operator would 
ive difficulty in seaming a daily produc- 

1 of 26 doz. 

\ctually the mills from which my in- 
irmation is gathered show a much better 
erage. On heavy work from 1 to 14% 

re-seamed. Three-thread should not 
verage higher than about 2 to 24%. 

‘Ot course, inspection standards have 

h to do with the necessity for re-seams. 
ssuming that most of the re-seaming is 

isioned by mis-matching, skips, and the 

ming-in of excess fabric, even if the 
seaming is reduced with relatively poor 
pection standards, especially with match 
this does not mean that the seaming 
irtment is necessarily efficient. How- 

assuming that reasonably fair in- 
tions are used as a base, the re-seaming 

ld certainly be considerably less than 

tor an efficiently operated department. 

Irdinarily this re-seaming of poor work 

ne without any extra charge so far as 
cost concerned. This always 
when the poor work is returned to 
eamer who is responsible for the bad 


is is 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Cut-Presser Herringbone 


Technical Editor: 

! would like to whether the 
closed cloth can be made on a 26-1n. Crane 
or Tompkins machine. If it can, will you 
please give me the amount of needles and 
cut pressers that it would take to make this 
sample ? (7989) 


know in- 


The sample is an ordinary two-and-three 
herringbone. It can be made on Crane or 
Tompkins spring-needle machines of any 
size and with any number of needles that 
can be divided by thirty. To make this 
pattern a machine would require ten feeds 
and five cut pressers alternating. A fairly 
fine machine of at least sixteen needles 
per inch is required. If the pattern were 
made two-and-two, four cut pressers would 
be sufficient. 


v 


Streaks in Knitted Bouclé 


Technical Editor: 

We have sent you under separate cover, 
a skirt which was knitted with some of our 
yarn which has a loop. You will notice 
how evenly spread the shadiness appears. 
If the yarn were shaded, it would not have 
such an even spread on the skirt. We be- 
lieve it ts a peculiarity of the twist that 
on every row this loop turns up. We should 
be pleased to have you advise us whether 
this 1s the case. (8004) 


A careful examination of this skirt 
shows two distinct troubles. The back of 
the skirt and the small panel in the front 
show light-colored, horizontal streaks at 
regular intervals. The front of the skirt 
shows similar streaks, but they are darker 
than the normal color. 

There were apparently sixteen feeds on 
the machine. Every other feed used a 
plain rayon yarn, while the remaining 
feeds used a yarn composed of two ends 
of cotton with a rayon loop yarn around 
them, followed by a binder strand of 
rayon twisted with the first ply yarn in 
the opposite direction. The plain rayon 
yarns are all the same shade. It is quite 


apparent that both the back and front 
normal loop yarns are the same shade; but 
where the horizontal streaks come, the 


back yarn is lighter than normal and the 
front yarn is darker than normal. 

When these three yarns are untwisted 
and the component single yarns compared, 
the rayon binder yarns do not show a great 
difference in shade. The rayon loop yarns 
are each a different shade. The two ends 
of cotton ground yarns from each sample 
are of different shades. The final twist in 
each yarn is about 7.5 turns per inch, and 
the twist in the first plying is about 27 
turns per inch. All shades of yarn are of 
the same length. As far as single-varn 


twists are concerned, there seems to be no 
differences in these yarns. 

All this goes to prove that the trouble 
is in the color of the yarn and not in its 
construction. Without more detail regard- 
ing the sources of the various yarns, it is 
impossible to tell why this color difference 
occurred. This trouble seems to be the use 
ot different shades in dyeing the yarns 
used. If this sample is piece-dyed, it would 
seem that the fancy yarn is from different 
lots or different sources and each lot ab- 
sorbs the dve differently. 


v 


Velvet Carpeting 
Technical Editor: 


We are weaving a velvet carpeting using 
a stationary pile wire. One of our troubles 
has been an uneven back, the back filling 
picks having a tendency to couple or run 


together. The picks, in other words, are 
spaced unevenly. Can you help us out? 
(8027 ) 

The following precautions are those 


which provide for clean, even backs in such 
cases, and one or several of them should 
provide the solution to your problem: 

1. In drawing up the cotton binder 
thread, with presumably two ends to each 
dent, draw it up third = shaft, second, 
second, third, and so on, rather than second, 
third, second, third. 

2. Weave with all the tension 
binder thread that it will carry. 

3. Weave so that the shed will change at 
the earliest possible timing in relation to 
the beat-up of the lay. A satisfactory tim 
ing might be obtained by having the ends 
crossing in the shed with the lay still about 
1 in. from the fell of the cloth. 

4. Measure the depth of the opposing 
sheds at the reed at each side of the cloth 


on the 


with the lay fully back to insure their 
being alike: that is, make sure the sheds 
are even. 


v 


Blotches in Rayon Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith one yard of 
a rayon sand crepe consisting of 100-d. 60- 
filament viscose crepe 50/55 turns with 64 
picks of the same material. You will notice 
on this sample peculiar blotches which ap- 
pear to be water drops. We have been 
unable to locate these, either in the process 
of manufacturing or in dyeing; and we 
are at a loss to understand the cause of 


this defect We shall appreciate your 
opinion. (8029) 
Examination indicates that where the 


blotches appear the warp ends have been 
soiled with unclean oil, which has prevented 
the dye solution from penetrating properly 
into the fabric. It is our opinion, therefore, 
that the trouble is due to contamination of 
the warp with oil during warping or weav- 
ing. We might suggest also that the handle 
and appearance of the fabric would be im- 
proved if less tension were applied during 
finishing 


83 
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Mixing and 
Shredding Pickers 
C OMPLETELY abandoning the design 


of its old mixing and_ shredding 
pickers, the Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
North Andover, Mass., has developed a 
new line of machines of more sturdy con- 
struction, affording higher production 
Special attention has been given to pro- 
portioning all parts. Bearings have been 
and 


lengthened gudgeon diameters  in- 
creased 

The new machines have the following 
improvements as compared with the old 


model: The main cylinders are all steel 
The spiders that hold the lags in the cylin- 
ders are steel castings, and the lags them- 
selves are dovetailed into the spiders and 
locked by wedged bolts, in order that they 
will be securely held but will also be 
readily replaceable. The picking surface is 
increased and the teeth are spaced closer 
together, with the result that the new pick- 
ers have an increase of 20% in picking 
action. The new teeth are stronger and 
more securely held, although they are easily 
changed There are no set screws to 
gather stock. Provision is made for rais- 
ing the top feed roll higher than was for- 
merly possible in order that a much 
heavier sliver can be fed into the picker. 
Feed aprons are made 8% wider and 6 in. 
longer. The feed may be stopped instantly 
without stopping the picker. Many other 


new teatures are listed by the manufac- 
turer It is reported that the machine 
will do 30% to 40% more work than the 


old, the increase being applicable to either 
quality or quantity the mill 


operating 


as decided by 
the machine 


Twist-Tester Signal 


HE Smith twist tester for single varns, 


marketed by C. M. Janes, P.O. Box 
963, Providence, R. I., has recently been 
improved for increased accuracy. It will 
be remembered that with this tester the 
andle is turned continuously until the yarn 
ntwisted and twisted up again \ 
inter, which is moved by the expansion 
ind contraction of the yarn, indicates when 
he full twist has been reinserted. One- 
half the result is the number of turns of 
twist The improvement consists of an 
electt light signal Op rated by contact of 


the pointer with a pin when the former is 


finishing position. This 
ror the Op rator to apply 





NEW MACHINERY 


the right tension to the yarn in the first 
place and to stop turning the handle at 
exactly the proper place when the correct 
twist has been reinserted. Either a dry- 
cell lamp can be used or a 6- to 8-volt 
lamp fed from a 110-volt circuit through 
a transformer. 


Silk-Bobbin Holder 


LIPPING of silk or rayon bobbins 

on the take-up drums of twisters 1s 
prevented by a new bobbin holder de- 
veloped by the Chemung Engineering 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y. It will be noted 
in the accompanying illustration that 
the bobbins are held in position by being 
wedged between the take-up drum and 
two small rollers which are in contact 
with the bobbin flanges. The rollers, 
which turn on ball bearings, are so 
placed that any increase in the tension 
on the yarn forces the bobbin more 
tightly against the take-up drum 
Fianges on these rollers prevent the bo) 





the fingers 


contacting with 
and causing wear. 

The device renders it unnecessary for 
bobbins to be equipped with gudgeons, 
although gudgeons can be used if de- 


bins from 


sired. It is claimed that the grip on the 
take-up roll is controlled automatically 
by the size of the yarn and the tension 
under which it is twisted, thereby per- 
mitting the spinning of the most deli- 
cate as well as the heaviest yarns and 
making possible the use of very light 
bobbins for heavy yarns of high twist. 
The device is known as the Chenco ball- 
bearing fingers and can be applied to 
any type of machine. In the illustra 
tion it is shown running with the new 


Pyrex bobbins developed by this com 
pany, but any type of bobbin can be 
used. 


Improved ‘lensometer 


_ testing tensions in warping, 
winding, and other operations Sipp 
Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J., has 
placed on the market an improved type 


of Tensometer of acid-resistant con 


struction. The new Tensometer differs 
trom the original model (TEXTILE Wokrtp, 
May 28, 1932, p. 64) in that it has a 
special case and hard-rubber wheels 


Chis 


it possible to 


make 
rayon 
where 
where it 1s 
which is wet 


designed to 
readings in 
operations 


construction 1s 
take 
spinning other 
fumes are present or 
test \ 


and 
acid 


desirable to arn 


cendend es a. ta se Be 


one 





Baffle Plate for 
Double-Deck Winders 
TWOOD MACHINE CO., Stoning- 


ton, Conn., has announced a pat- 
ented separator or “baffle plate’ for 
double deck winders. This device, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
mounted between the upper deck and 
the lower deck takeup bobbins. It is 
claimed that the baffle plate prevents 
loose ends of one bobbin from becoming 
entangled with the neighboring bobbin 
and that, consequently, there can be nv 
tangling of yarn between the upper and 
lower deck bobbins. This device is said 
to be particularly applicable where 
owners wish to convert single deck 
winders into double deck winders. The 
new baffle plate is included as regular 
equipment on Atwood’s new Stonington 
double deck winder. 





Automatic Weep Roll 


N AUTOMATIC weep roll for print 
ing machines has been placed on 

the market by the Jewett City (Conn. ) 
Co., for which Rice, Barton and Fales 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., are selling agents 
The new device consists 


for the South. 
of a compact electric motor and pump 
mounted on a base which rests on the 


edge of a color tub supported by a1 
adjustable leg. The arrangement is 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
In operation the pump is driven by a 
motor, forcing color up a flexible tube 
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AND PROCESSES 


hrough a hollow mounting into the feed 
ipe on which turns the weeper roll. 
he pump is equipped with an overflow 
nd a valve controls the amount of color 
esired. The weeper roller is drilled 
ith a series of holes which are spe- 
ially countersunk and the roll is cov- 
red with two or more rounds of an open 
iesh cloth. The weeper roll is said 
» leave an even coating of color at 
very revolution and the color is then 
leaned off by the lint doctor. The 
akers claim that the device produces a 
teady, even flow, controlled at all times 
y the operator, and that as much as 
ven gals. or as little as a half cup 
er min. of color can be used. 


Cork-Covered Steel 
lwister Rolls 
I \LETCHER WORKS, Philadelphia, 


1 Pa., have developed a_ light-weight, 
ressed-steel, cork-covered roll for silk and 
iyon twisters. These rolls have been de- 
red for use in place of the heavier cast- 
m rolls that were formerly in general 
se in the throwing industry. The new 





lls are said to be 40% to 50% lighter 
in the cast iron rolls and are gnade of 
ht, unbreakable, pressed steel, covered 
ith good quality cork of uniform thick- 
ss. The set screw is placed in the middle 
the roll, with a three-point bearing, and 
ording to the makers, thus assuring 
per alignment and firm attachment. 
ese light-weight rolls are said to effect 
bstantial savings in power required for 
twisting operation. 


eriplane Improvements 


Ly“ XTENSIVE improvements have been 


i 4imade in 


their seriplane by Cheney 
is., South Manchester, Conn. An im- 
ved traverse mechanism designed to 
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eliminate binding, imaprove the lay of the 
yarn, and prevent overlapping of panels 
employs a chromium-plated bar with accu- 
rately machined grooves aligned with 
porcelain spools in order that the thread 
will follow the grooves automatically. A 
zero-setting device has been applied to the 
traverse. Rubber cushions for the motor 
reduce vibration. A spring latch holds the 
micrometer thimble in set position. In 
the spindle mechanism a spring plunger 
prevents the spring from becoming caught. 
On the spindle dog a ball spring holds 
board in positive location, preventing slack 
threads when stopping and starting. Means 
are provided for applying additional tension 
before yarn goes over traverse bar. For 
particularly sensitive yarn a special tension 
mechanism is now available. Among numer- 
ous other improvements is the adoption of 
Veeder-Root counters for checking accu- 
racy. 


Cotton-Feeding System 


O overcome the difficulty of securing 

uniform distribution of cotton 
the width of picker laps, as well as to in- 
sure uniform yard-for-yard weighings, the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass., has developed a new blending, feed- 
ing, and distributing system. Because in 
the hopper type of feeder the stock is 
pulled out by the pins of the lifting apron 
more or less unevenly from the rolling 
mass of fiber, and the combing roll, al- 
though capable of preventing too heavy a 
mass of cotton from passing through, can- 
not add stock to even up the thin places, 
the hopper-feeder principle has been 
abandoned. 

In its place is a reserve chamber located 
above the rear of each picker and fed by a 
mechanical conveyor. In each chamber a 
delicately balanced feeler is connected to 
a mercoid switch, which serves to keep 
the supply of cotton at a constant level and 
hence under constant pressure. At the bot- 
tom of the chamber a pair of large fluged 
rolls feed a uniform sheet of cotton di- 
rectly to the feed rolls of the picker. In 
installations now under way, the replaced 
feeders are being used for improving the 
blending layout, and more floor space be 
comes available for this purpose. Since the 
reserve boxes are simpler than the feed 
ers, their use is expected to reduce picker 
maintenance. 


across 


PICKEP 


When all pickers have their proper re- 


serve supply, the blending feeders and 
opening machinery are automatically 
stopped. When the level falls below a 


certain point in any one of the reserve 
chambers, the entire system starts up 
again as a unit, cotton being available all 
along the conveyor for instant use. Any 
surplus stock carried by the last picker is 
returned to the feeding end of the con- 
veyor. Grid bars are provided in the con- 
veyor, between each picker, for additional 
cleaning of the stock. 


General Equipment 
Fg of interest to the textile field are 


the following improvements in general 
industrial equipment : 


Floor-Scrubbing Machines. Finnell Sys- 
tem, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. New line, No. 
100, of small sizes with brushes ranging 


diameter, suitable for 

scrubbing, waxing, 
These brushes 
larger 


from 11 to 18 in. in 
wet scrubbing, dry 
polishing, and steel wooling. 
can also be used interchangeably in 
Finnells. 

Recorder. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Photoelectric recorder for 
keeping graphic record of quantities such as 
current, voltage, temperature, thickness of 
materials, diameter of ball bearings, wire 
ete., and other quantities subject to measure- 
ment with the proper pick-up. 

Recorder. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Recording thermometers 


or pressure gauges, assembled in cast 
aluminum case, dust and moisture proof, 
and having simplified movement with 
minimum of friction. 

Roller Chain. Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Corrosion resistant side bars in “Silver- 


link” roller chains made in all sizes from 
#” to 24” pitch, and in single and multiple 
widths. Alloy steel heat-treated rollers 

Oil Burner. Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York. Oil burner adapted to wide range 
of capacities, operating at low capacities 
with primary oil alone, and at higher ca- 
pacities with primary and secondary oil 
together. 

Trans-O-Meter. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa Portable 
instrument for measuring the transparency 
of flat materials such as paper, woven and 


knitted fabrics, or film. The “Trans-O- 
Meter” is built in light steel case and 
weighs only 8 Ib. 

Gear-Motors. General Electric Co., Sche- 


nectady, N. Y. Fractional horsepower gear- 


motors available in the concentric shaft 
type, with speeds from 500 down to 98 
r.p.m., and in the right angle shaft type, 
with speeds from 200 down to 11 r.p.m 


Cellophane Cutter. Charles Beck Machine 


Co., 411 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. So-called 
“Demi Sheeter’ cuts Cellophane and other 
transparent cellulose materials purchased 
in economical rolls up to 22 in. in width 


into sheets ranging from 4 to 24 in in 
length at intervals of & in 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


J RELATIONS 


UNDER THE RECOVERY 
\ct; by Ordway Tead and Henry ( 
Metcalf; Whittlesey House, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York: 259 
pages; $2.00 


The labor provisions of the National In 
dustrial Recovery Act are having a pro- 
found effect on employer-employee rela- 
This book concerns itself with the 
various methods of dealing with employees 
collectively and serves as a practical work 
ing manual for the business executive, per- 
sonnel manager, or trade association execu 
tive Best practices are set forth as the 
result of the analysis of cases and of in- 
dustrial history. 


tions. 


rHE Recovery Act; by 
Valenstein and E. B. Weiss; 

House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc... New York; 314 pages, $2.50. 
book, dealing primarily with the 
eftects of the National Industrial Recovery 


BUSINESS UNDER 
Lawrence 


Whittlesey 


Chis 


\ct on marketing problems, is particularly 
timely Although the economic and social 
aspects the problem are given as a 


broad background, the purpose of the book 
to present to the sales executive a pic- 
merchandising, selling and adver 
tising under the new order, and to antici- 
and point out future trends. Such 
probabilities as the condemnation, by code, 
consignment in some industries, 
ondemnation “advertising allowances,” 


Dat 
pal 


selling 


et ire analyzed and the effects on mar- 
keting procedure outlined. An appendix 
I such items as the text of the 





NIRA, the President and 


statements bs 
General Johnson, the dratt of the cotton 
and other pertinent material 


( ode 


Business Literature 


Statistics. Industrial Bureau, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Chamber of Commerce. Booklet 
containing comparative statistics on south- 
ern cities. 

Conveyor 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
the Link-Belt exhibit at 
ress Exposition, 

Industrial Tires. 
Akron, Ohio. 


Transmission Chains. 
Souvenir book of 
Century of Prog- 


and 


The B. F. 
Illustrated circular 


Goodrich 
pre- 


senting the results of tests to determine 
the amount of wear on concrete floors by 
rubber and metal truck wheels. 

Air Conditioning. B. F. Sturtevant Co., 


Boston. Catalog showing the complete line 
of Sturtevant air conditioning units. 

Water Mixers. Fulton Sylphon Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Pamphlet describing 
three types of thermostatic water mixers 
for industrial installations wherever water 
of constant predetermined temperature is 
desired 


de 


Nemours & 
Quarterly price 


Chemicals. E. I. du Pont 
Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del. 
list of R. & H. chemicals. 

Bakelite. 3akelite Corp., New York. 
Booklet entitled—‘“The Versatile Service of 
Bakelite Resinoid’'’—sketching briefly the 
origin, manufacture and industrial appli- 


cations of the products created from the 
initial resinoid. 

Thermometers. The Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass. Illustrated circular showing 


dial-type thermometers. 

Photoelectric Relay. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
the design and applications for 
tric relay. 

Motor. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Bulletin describing the GE 
loom motor and giving engineering data 

Controllers. The Foxboro Co., Foxboro 
Mass. Illustrated folder showing a rec- 
order-controller for temperature regulation 

Color Card, The Textile Color Card As- 
sociation, New York. “1933 Fall Season 
Woolen Color Card,” showing 36 colors. 

Pipe Covering. Mundet Cork Corp., New 
York. Bulletin containing prices on cork 
pipe covering and information on insulation 
and methods of installing under special! 
conditions. 

Spinning Rings. Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Illustrated circular on 
“Crys-steel” spinning rings. 

Fans. B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park 
Boston, Booklet showing mechanical fea- 


General Electric 
Bulletin showing 
photoelec- 


Co., 


tures and engineering data on “Rexvane'’ 
forced draft tans. 
Reduction Gears. Poole Foundry & Ma 


Co., Baltimore. Catalog describing 
double and triple herringbone gea1 
and including engineering data on 
type of reduction gear. 

Motors. Century Electric Co., St. Louis 
Circular describing features of splash proo 
motors. 

Laboratory Scales. The Torsion Balanc: 
Co., New York. Illustrated folders showing 
air dash pot scales, scales for hosiery and 
underwear mills, and textile balances fo 
various purposes 


chine 
single, 
units, 
each 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I., an 


suunced that Robert H. Lawson has been 


elected president and general manager, 
succeeding his father, John Lawson, 
\ as been elected chairman of the 
poar( directors. J. D. Hobson was 
elected treasurer and L. B. Wilcox re 
elect cretary. John Lawson stated 
tha as hairman of the board, he would 
ntinu with his associates on those 
1¢ which have contributed to the 
evelopment of the business, and_ that 
\ n have more time available 
personal contact with the trade 


Robert Lawson was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
1924 and since that time has been 
nnected with Hemphill Company. He 


has been head of the company’s en- 
gineering and research departments 

I). Hobson has been with the com- 
pan\ or many years, tor some time as 
assistant treasurer. L. B. Wilcox will 

mtinue his duties as sales manager in 
iddition to those of the company’s sec 


Heveatex Corp., Melrose, Mass., has 
dded 50,000 ft. of floor space to its 
lant his expansion was designed to 
production of normal, concen 
nd processed latex. The company 
iso 1s nabled to offer its specialized 
working out complete de 
velopment projects utilizing latex. The 
ervice aids the development of 
products or the improvement of 


Tacilities tor 


new 
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Machinery Liquidating Co. of 33 West 
42nd St., New York, has expanded its 
facilities and appointed as its New Eng- 
land representative, Fred H. Morrison, 
5 Sutherland St., Andover, Mass., and as 
its southern representative, Milton En- 
sor, Troy, N. C. Mr. Morrison has been 
employed by the American Woolen Co. 
in various capacities for the last 25 years 
and Mr. Ensor as milleagent at the Wil- 
bur Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C. L. H. 
Rothschild, formerly of the National 
Mill Supply Co., is the company’s spe- 


cialist on silk equipment and is located 
at the executive offices, 33 West 42nd 
St.. New York, where additional space 


is being occupied. The company, which 
handles mill properties, machinery, ap- 
mill locating, etc., was founded 
by its president, A. J. Matthes, in 1927 


praisals, 


Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, 
have placed contract to erect a new 
warehouse to accommodate their in- 
creased line of finishing commodities 


New plant will occupy the 
block bounded by Westmoreland, Col 
lins, Willard Sts., and Trenton Ave., 
| the Pennsylvania Railroad 
finished stock will be 
57,000 Raw oil 
will accommodate 
of palm, castor and like oils 


and 


soaps 


located 
\rea for 
approximately 


on 
storage 
sq. ft 

storage building 
250,000 gal 


and tallow The building is laid out 
with service to customer in mind, cen 
tralizing the executive quarters in the 
nudst ot the records, sales, storage and 


Manufacturing 


shipping departments 


capacity will be increased about 100% 
The present offices will be removed and 
complete and modern laboratories 1 
stalled. The plant is under constructio: 
by William F. Lotz, Philadelphia. 


Lumber Bi-Products, Inc., Buffal 
N. Y., have established a Wood Flow 
Division, recently purchasing the assets 
of the former New England Mills at 
Manchester, N. H. 


T. D. Shaw, American representativ: 
of Nouveaux Procedes de_ Tissage 
Neuilly, France, dealers in the new 
“Delamare” dobby-weave designs (Tex- 
tile World, June, p. 81), has established 
offices at 303 Fifth Ave., New York 
Technical work will be in charge « 
H. B. Young, formerly production mana 
ger of Belding Heminway Co. 


Kron Co., Bridgeport, Conn., indus 
trial has appointed Ebbert & 
Kirkman Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala 
as distributor to handle its complete line 


Roller-Smith Co., New York, has aj 
pointed W. S. Gain, Buffalo, N. Y., a: 
sales agent in that territory. 


Toledo (Ohio) Scale Co. has estab 
lished new service headquarters equippe 
to repair any type of scale. 

Walter Geist, inventor of the “Te 
rope Drive,” has been appointed gen 
eral representative in charge of sale 
organization of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Co., Milwaukee. He has been with tl 
company since 1909 


scales 
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DEVICE FOR MANIPULATING SAMPLE GREATLY 
SIMPLIFIES PRODUCTION OF 


habric Stereograms 


S the result of recent 
writing by the author 
£ and others, the many 
advantages obtain 
ble through the study of tex 
ile specimens by means of 
stereoscopic = photomicrogra 
phy should now be well un 
erstood. With the exception 
' special cameras designed 
for use with the stereosce ype 
binocular mucroscope, very 
ittle standard equipment 1s 
wailable commercially for the 
reparation of micro-stereo 
erams. The purpose of this 
liscussion is to explain the 
construction of a certain sim 
ple accessory device for use 
with camera alone. This has 
wen developed under the 
uthor’s direction, and numer 
us stereograms have been 
taken by the method to be out- 
ned. The range of such work 
uns from a study of fungus 
m fibers through the struc- 
ural arrangement of fiber 
ells in the stem of the flax 
lant to the convolution of the 
ndividual cotton fiber; and 
rom the fibrous surface of 
irns to the structure of felts, 
enos, and laces. 
lor the examination and 
cord of fabric structure and 
irticularly where the ma- 
rial is of considerable depth 
/ structure, as in) many 
itted materials, a device 
hich would enable the photo 


iphing of a sufficiently large 


Id to be of value without re 
irse to expensive equipment 
ssential. A means for man- 
lating the specimen is the 
ution. Such a device is 
wn in the photograph of 
l 
riefly vit provides convent 
means for holding the 
ic sample under the de 


By E. R. Schwarz 


ADVANTAGES of stereograms, which serve to de- 
pict fabrics in relief, are gaining recognition, but 
expense of production has limited their adoption. 
The simple means described here for making them 
should go far toward expanding the use of this im- 
portant aid to textile analysis. This new device is 
one of several subjects not treated in Prof. Schwarz’s 
recent series of articles on textile microscopy (com- 
pleted in Textile World, May 7, 1932), but which 
will be included in his new book soon to be issued 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 





Fig. 1. Device for manipulating a fabric 

accurately into the two positions for stereo- 

scopic photographs. The camera is sus- 

pended above this “stereo-support” point- 
ing directly down at it 





Fig. 2. Cross-section of device shown in 


Fig. 1 


sired tension on an adjustable 
platten. The latter may be 
raised and lowered by means 
of adjusting screws actuating 
a pair of wedges so as to place 
the desired plane of the fabric 
exactly in the plane of the axis 
about which the platten may 
be tilted. The angle through 
which the platten may be 
moved can be read on a gradu 
ated dial, adjustable for zero 
setting ; and the whole device 
is heavy enough to ensure 
stability. 

Reference to the accom 
panying diagrams will make 
the construction details clear. 
lhe platten proper ( 261n lig. 
2) is made of sheet brass and 
carries on its upper surface 
four corner posts (27) each 
arranged with a block (see 
Hie. 1) shding on it and ad 
justable by means of screws 
(29). Pivotally connected to 
the blocks are four rollers 
eccentrically mounted to act 
as clamping members, thus 
holding the fabric in-place 
while, at the same time, per- 
mitting its adjustment as to 
tension. Springs (32) keep 
the rolls pressed firmly against 
the material. The adjusting 
screws (29) furnish means of 
adjustment for thick and thin 
fabrics and, in general, regu 
late the clamping action of the 
rolls. 

The platten with its compo 
nent parts rests on two wedges 
whose function has been 
noted and which will be de 
scribed in detail. These, in 
turn, rest upon a trunmion sup 
port which 1s rotatable on a 
horizontal axis. At 10 in Fig. 
2 will be seen a clamping ring 
and screw which serve to lock 
the trunnion in position. The 
wedges are indicated at 15 and 
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16 and have a central hole cut in them 
to allow for the travel of the adjusting 
screw (21). Withdrawal of the 
wedges means a lowering of the plat- 
ten, and upward motion is produced by 
a reversal of this action. The adjust- 
ment is gradual, slow, and sensitive. 
Four shims are provided to hold the 
fabric flat beneath the tension rolls, 
and to make for easier adjustment of 
the sample. 

\ template with a central hole of 
correct size to pr “luce the desired 
diameter field on the camera ground- 
glass focusing screen may be placed on 
the fabric, and this template is marked 
with cross lines for the purpose of 
orientation and to mark the axis of tilt 
in the finished prints. It is desirable to 
have the word “Top” stamped on the 
upper edge of the template near enough 
to the edge of the hole so that it may 
be included in the picture (Fig. 3). 
This aids considerably in the correct 
mounting of the prints which are later 
to form the stereogram. A graduated 
dial, visible at left of ig. l, 
the degree of tilt after adjustment. 

In use, a micro-tessar lens of the de 


indicates 


sired power is placed on the camera 
and the base of the stereo-support, in 
cluding the trunnion member, is placed 
directly beneath it. The platten is re 
moved, leaving the wedges on the trun 
nion, and the piece of fabric to be 
studied is placed diagonally on the 
platten beneath the shim plates. The 
latter are slipped into place under their 
rolls, and the protruding 
corners of the fabric can then be pulled 
Into such positions as will apply the 


respective 


desired tension to the sample. In some 
cases sufficient tension to open up the 
structure of the cloth is desirable. This 
Is particularly true for heavy knit 
goods. . 


The platten carrying the fabric is 


then replaced on the wedges with the 
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Three sets of steregrams which illustrate the work of the simplified 
method. Fig. 4 (above). 


Braided cover for tube or wire. 


wedge-screw collars inserted in theit 
respective lugs. A small spirit level 
may then be placed on the surface of 
the fabric and the platten leveled until 
the bubble remains in the center of the 
indicator with the level in any position 
on the platten. The trunnion axis is 
then locked by means of the screw at 
the upper right of Fig. 1. The knob 
in the center of the dial is loosened and 
the dial rotated until any one of the 
index marks comes opposite the zero 
angle, when the knob is agaim tight- 
ened to lock the dial. A thin piece of 
celluloid (old film or a piece of Cello- 










phane will serve), on which cross hairs 
have been marked with black ink, is 
laid on the fabric surface with the cross 
hairs undermost. The platten is moved 
to bring the intersection of the cross 
hairs to the center of the focusing 
screen as shown by the cross hairs on 
the latter. The trunnion member is 
tilted about seven degrees from the 
horizontal as read on the dial, and it is 
observed whether the cross hairs on the 
celluloid move away from the center 


Mucrochemustry 


A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR] S86 


HEN defects occur in a textile, something minute 
is usually the cause. For example, only a_ trac 


of iron is needed to spoil the shade of 
Red or to cause over-bleaching of a cotton fabric. 
copper in a 


) 


than 2 parts of 


a Turkey 
More 


100,000 of fabric will soon 


perish a rubber coating which has been applied to the cloth. 
In each of these cases proof of the origin of the difficulty is 
essential; yet by older methods of analysis it was laborious, 


time-consuming, and not 


always possible. Today micro 


chemistry offers the chemist a new technique which com 
bines simplicity and economy of time and material wit! 


increased 


certainty. 


With the exception of a medium 


power miscroscope, no expensive or elaborate equipment 1s 


needed, and 
pensed with. 
One of the 


frequently 


chief 


even the microscope can be dis 


beauties of micro-methods is the fact 


that their sensitiveness is so great that even with sample 


of greatly 
is increased. 


diminished size, the accuracy of the analysi 
The generally accepted limit for copper it 
fabrics to be rubberized is 2 parts per 100,000. 


If we cat 


only determine with accuracy 0.1 milligrams of copper, w 


must use at 


determination is 


least 
safety or danger of 


a 5-gram sample to be certain of the 


a particular material. If the limit o 


a microgram (one millionth of a gram) 


a O.l-gram sample represents doubled accuracy over th 
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the focusing screen. If they do, the 
vedges are moved in or out by means 
the adjusting screws until the mo- 
tion of the index cross hairs from the 
neutral position is too slight to be of 
onsequence. This indicates that the 
ipper surface of the fabric is now in 
the plane of the trunnion axis. If it 1s 
desired to bring a somewhat lower 
ortion of the specimen (an interior 
plane) to this position, the wedges may 
now be slightly screwed in. 





Fig. 3 (at center). 
Stereogram. 


The platten may now be tilted to the 
left as the operator faces the dial. 
Various angles have been tried experi- 
mentally, but for the average range of 
fabrics a tilt-angle of seven degrees to 
the right and a similar amount to the 
left have been found satisfactory. This 
agrees well with theory, for 1f the pic- 
tures forming the 
mounted 24 in. apart and viewed at the 
normal distance of 10 in. or its equi- 
valent, the visual angle will be approx1- 
mately seven degrees. Most stereo- 
scopes for viewing stereograms are 
arranged for this separation. 


stereogram are 


By Karl M. Herstein, F.AI.C. 


Consulting ( 


ther method. 


hemist 


SOLVING TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


The method which does this is as follows: 


\sh the sample, with the addition of a drop of nitric 


il if necessary, in a small crucible. 


Dissolve the ash 


th a drop each of hydrochloric and nitric acids, evaporate 
dryness, and redissolve in dilute hydrochloric acid. If 


e presence of iron or 


lead is suspected, add a drop of 


ute ferric chloride to coagulate the former and to adsorb 


latter. 


Precipitate with ammonia and boil for a minute 


two. Filter (using a Pregl filterstick preferably). Treat 
ammoniacal filtrate with 5c.c. of 0.2% solution of sodium 


thylthiocarbamate. with 
same manner. 


rograms of copper in 10 c.c. of 


Compare 


standards 
This method is sensitive to less than 2 
solution; and if tall 


made in 


row tubes are employed, its sensitivity is increased. The 
len-brown color can be extracted into and concentrated 
her by amyl alcohol, giving further magnification. 

on can be determined colorimetrically by treatment in 


tly acid or neutral solution with 
ssium terrocyanide. <A standard 
mg. per cubic centimeter of iron in 


a 1% solution of 
solution containing 
the ferric condition 


sed for making the comparison standards. 


veryone has his own little tricks 


matter of making colorimetric comparisons. 
two different procedures, without or 


and preferences in 
The writer 
with a colorimeter. 


Nessler tubes, if the color is rea- (Continued on page 90) 
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Fig. 5 (above). 


Use of diaphragm plate for orientation of the 


Novelty knit fabric. 


Lighting of the specimen on the 
platten should be from above. Re 
flected rather than transmitted light 1s 
much to be preferred and, in most 
cases, is all that could be employed. 
It is desirable, further, to have two 
light sources, fairly powerful but dif- 
fused by ground-glass screens suitably 
placed. The usual micro illuminator 
provided with a 500-watt projec 
tion-type buib and with suitable con- 
densers will give excellent results. 
When two of these lamps are used, 
they should throw light onto the sample 
at about 45 degrees with the trunnion 
axis in both the horizontal and vertical 
planes. With such illumination, ex- 
posures of three to four seconds are 
all that are necessary for light-colored 
or white fabrics with orthochromatic 
plates or film. 

A certain amount of shadow may be 
desirable to enhance the stereoscopic 
effect. This is best produced by the 
use of only one light, set at the same 
angle as mentioned in the foregoing. 
Here, however, the time of exposure 
must be slightly varied for the second 
picture. When the platten is tilted 
away from the light, less light will be 
reflected into the camera than will be 
the case when the platten is tilted to- 
ward the light. Experience 
teaches the correct exposures to em- 


Soon 


ploy. If the densities of the negatives 
differ slightly even after this precau- 
tion, prints of equal contrast and den- 
sity may be obtained by proper dark- 
room technique, so long as the dis- 
crepancy is not too great. 

By this method specimens such as a 
braided tubing stretched over a cylin- 
drical brass rod 4-in. in diameter, can 
be shown in full relief, both as to detail 
in the fabric and as to the cylinder 
itself (Fig. 4). 
graphs of a novelty knit fabric are 
shown in Fig. 5. 


Stereoscopic photo- 
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A laboratory in the palm 


of your hand 
Fishe 


Colorimeter is aid m micro- 


chemical analysis 
Eimer 4 


Tiny apparatus ts 


used for holding 
the minute quan- 
tities handled by 
the microchemist 


Vicrochemical 


Service 


first treats the a suitably sized 
tube to develop its color. Next 
added to a second tube and. the 

aterial being determined is added from a graduated pipette 
or from a 100 ¢.c.) until the 
of the sample is just Then a third 
tube is rapidly prepared with a trifle less strength than the 
the between the 


Sonably table. he sample in 
the 


standard 


required reagents are 
solution of the 


nucro-burette (5 CC. in ] 


over-matched. 


( olor 


: 
and the estimate ot sample mace 


SECOTK 


writer is using a colorimeter of the Dubose type, it 
the sample 


at a solu 


a standard fairly near 
the left-hand evlindet 


to prepare 
Phis is set in 
tion depth of 15 mm., and three quick readings ; 
adjusting the depth of the sample in the right-hand cylinder. 
Phe standard is then set at 20 mm. and four readings made 
similarly again made with the standard 
sel , The total of the ten readings is then divided 


1) Witensity. 


made by 


Three readings are 
at 25 
by ten and divided into twenty, giving the number by which 
the strength of the standard is multiphed to obtain the 
strength of the unknown. This method of computation 1s 
particularly adapted to the Klett colorimeter which contains 
in its numerical chart of the division results. The 
emphasis in this procedure is on quick readings which elimi- 
nate the errors due to eyestrain or fatigue, while the number 
any error in 


11) 


base a 


reading. 
set of color filters prepared from colored window glass 
are of help in reading pale colors, as the usual 
to have too much dlumination. 
Colorimetric methods have been cited 
copper and iron. Similar 
most of the 


found in an 


ot readings averages out any single 


tendency is 


determina 
avallable fo. 
\ number of such methods will be 
Protman (Dyer & Calt Printers, 
67-459, 1932) and in a handbook published by the British 
Drug Houses, Ltd. Incidentally, the reagent for magnesium 
Which is mentioned in the latter is a dvestuff which is avail- 
able in this country under the Thiazol Yellow G 
In the i soda and a dilute solution of this 


for the 
tion of methods are 
elements. 


article by 


name of 


presence Of caustic 


reagent a bright red precipitate is obtained with magnesium. 
rhe Ye 


handbook mentioned above also introduces the 


technique of Feigl. In this method a drop of the 


be tested 1s placed upon a piece of filter paper 


t 
S10) 
} ( 


has been 
reagent. \ 
detection of the 
illustration we may cite the 


aluminum. A piece of absorbent 


ome absorbent paper) which 


appropriate 


Wore 
treatment with an 
spot or ring 


sought-tor element. \s an 
method used tor detecting 


a positive 


Serves as 
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imend ot 


paper is prepared with a solu- 
tion of alizarin and dried. [|i 
no interfering elements are 
present, the faintly acid solu 
tion of the sample is spotted 
onto the paper and then ex- 
posed to ammonia fumes. The 
well-known red alizarin lake 
is formed. Ii interfering ele 
ments must be removed, a 
drop of potassium — ferro 
cyanide added right over the 
spot of sample will precipitat 
all of them, the aluminum will 
diffuse into a ring and will 
form the lake on tuming. 
Another element which, in 
the form of its chloride, has 
often caused trouble on cotton 
fabrics is zine. This is als 
used as oxide in_ printing 
fabrics. “Two micro-methods 
are offered for the detection 
zinc. The first method 1 
to add a slight excess of am 
monia to the solution of the 
ash, boil a tew moments, fil 
ter, acidify the filtrate witl 
acetic acid, and add 5 drop 
of a 1.1% solution of di 
phenylamine in acetic acid 
and 5 c.c. 5 potassium ter 
rocvanide. A dark color and 
turbidity indicate the presence of zinc. This reaction depends 
on the oxidation of the diphenylamine to produce the color, 
by the simultaneous reduction of the ferroeyanide to produc 
the insoluble zine ferrocyanide. Although the author ha; 
not tried. it quantitatively, there no logical 
reason why the reaction could not be made into a colorimetric 
method of estimation. The second method is to add to 1 cx 
of a 10 alcoholic solution of resorcin, first one drop 
ammonia, and then 1 c.c. of the solution suspected to contain 
zinc. In the presence of even a trace of zine the originall, 
purple solution changes first to golden yellow, then to greet 
and finally to deep blue. This reaction is slow, and wit! 
traces may take as much as 4 hr. to develop, and then onl) 
be visible by comparison with standards. However, it is 
stated to be sensitive to 2 micrograms of zine. The first 
reaction can be used as a spot test directly on the fabric. 
Now that lead salts are being used for the loading of silk 
fabrics, it is advisable to be able to detect quickly and easily 
the presence of this element. Such a test is offered by means 
of diphenyl-thiocarbazone. This substance dissolves in cat 
hon tetrachloride to form a deep green color which is chat 
acteristically changed when shaken with neutral or slightly 
alkaline salts of several metals. With the exception of zinc, 
the interference of the other metals can be inhibited by the 
addition to the solution of a little potassium cyanide. Under 
these circumstances, lead changes the green to a brick red. 
The illustrations of colorimetric and spot tests given above 
will, in general, serve as a guide to the procedure used, while 
the references cited will explain the reagents needed for all\ 
particular test. There is a different technique developed by) 
Chamot and Mason largely, which depends on the formation 
of characteristic cry stals for its identifications. One of th 
A drop of sample 
Is placed on a microscope slide and made alkaline with a drop 
of caustic soda. The test drop is surrounded by a glass ring 
with plane ground and with a coverglas 
carrying on its underside a drop of 10° chloroplatinie acid 
In the presence of ammonia, beautiful octahedral crvsta 
will form in the upper drop after a few moments and can 
readily be with 100x magnification. Of course, 1 
other base could possibly cause this reaction. If calibrate 
dropping loops of platinum are used, this test can be made + 
yield an estimate of the amount of ammonia present. 
lhis leads to a brief mention of suitable apparatus f 
handling minute quantities. A few such devices are illustrate: 
others can be improvised with a little thought and skill. 


ry Scientific Ce 


seems to be 


prettiest of these is the test for ammonia. 


edges covered 


seen 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOTE? 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Frederick H. Payne has resigned as 
resident and a director of Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., to return to the Greenfield 
Mass). Tap & Die Corp, as chairman 
i the board. Mr. Payne was president 
ft the Greenfield concern until three 
ears ago, resigning to become Assistant 
Secretary of War in the Hoover admin- 
stration. 

Walter Langshaw will continue in the 
apacity of managing director of the 
Jartmouth unit, New Bedford, recently 
icquired by Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., 
Danielson, Conn. 

Hubert C. Patterson has been elected 
‘resident of the Lillian Knitting Mills 

o., Albermarle, N. C., succeeding Eli 
Kendrick, who retired because of failing 
ealth. 

Dr. Willard L. Thorp, professor of 
‘onomics at Amherst (Mass.) College, 
as been appointed by President Roose- 
elt as Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
« Domestic Commerce. He succeeds 
red M. Feiker, who resigned to under- 
take a special survey for the Textile 
oundation. 

William H. Richardson has been ap- 

inted executive director of the Na- 
ional Association of Woolen Merchants. 

Ir. Richardson was formerly connected 

ith the Wool Institute as head of the 

irsted yarn division and was 
reviously prominent in the Philadelphia 
irn trade. I. H. Green has been elected 
secutive secretary of the association, 
embership of which comprises whole- 
alers of wool goods. 

B. E. Geer, former president of the 
udson Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been 
lected president of Furman University, 
ireenville. 

C. C. Armstrong, who recently re- 
gned as vice-president of Textiles-In- 

irporated, Gastonia, N. C., has become 


sales 


ce-president and assistant treasurer 
the American Combed Yarn Corp. 
d the American Cotton Mills, Inc., 


ith headquarters in Bessemer City, 
ey me 
William Berry has been elected vice- 
resident and a member of the board of 
irectors of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
lfg. Co. 
Dr. Giovanni Gorio, commissioner of 
talian Sericulture Industry, a member 
the Italian Parliament, and director 
the International Campaign for the 
romotion of pure silk, has been a guest 
r a few days in the Chicago territory 
t C. Walter Seidel, western representa- 
ve of E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 
A. E. Massey recently resigned as sup- 
intendent of Exposition Cotton Mills, 
tlanta, Ga., to become manager of the 
merican Net & Twine Co., Anniston, 
la. Effective July 15, he was suc- 
ded by Floyd B. Watson, who form- 
Was superintendent of the Griffin 
ia.) Mfg. Co. 
P. C. Story, formerly manager of Deep 
er Mills, Inc., Randleman, N. C.. is 
v general superintendent of Pee Dee 
g. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
W.S. Pepler has been appointed man- 
of the Cornwall, Ontario, plant of 
vdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
The firm will complete the in- 


lation of all machinery and equip- 
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ment as soon as the contractors complete 
their work on the building now under 
construction. 

B. A. Rogers has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tupelo ( Miss.) Cotton Mills, 
succeeding the late C. W. Troy. 

Arthur Ingraham, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Oakland 
(R. I.) Worsted Co. and of the Mohegan 
Mill, Nasonville, R. I., to succeed his 
father, the late Arthur Ingraham. 

A. Henry Thurston, at one time an 
assistant editor of TEXTILE Wortp, has 
been appointed wool textile specialist 
with the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, Washington. He will assist A. D. 
Whiteside, deputy administrator. Mr. 
Thurston is a graduate of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute and had recently been con- 
nected with the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. 

Charles W. Metcalf, formerly of 
Riverside and Dan River Mills and J. F. 
Smithwick, Memphis, Tenn., have been 
appointed cotton textile specialists with 
the National Recovery Administration. 

H. J. Haynsworth, Jr., has resigned 
as general manager of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. E. M. Cushman, for 
the last two years in charge of weaving, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the plant. 

John L. Rhinehardt, for three years 
superintendent of the Phenix Mills Co., 
King’s Mountain, N. C., will become 
superintendent of spinning at Mafyville- 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
which he formerly held. 

D. R. LaFar, Jr., superintendent of the 
Spencer Mountain Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
has been placed in charge of all manu- 
facturing activities of the several mills 
owned by the Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia. 

E. H. Kemper, sales manager, Lorenz 
Knitting Mills, Chicago, Ill., has been 
elected secretary of the company. 

A. E. Thompson, former superintend- 
ent of the Union Cotton Mills, Maiden, 
N. C., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Bamberg (S. C.) branch of Santee 
Cotton Mills. 

C. S. Henerey, for a number of years 
connected with the management. of 
Santee Cotton Mills, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Orangeburg 
(S..:€.) Draneh. 

W. N. Williams has been appointed 
superintendent of Rex Spinning Co., 
Ranlo, N. C. He formerly held a simi- 
lar position with the Laboratory Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Frank Williams, formerly superintend 
ent of the Fairfax (Ala.) plant of West 
Point Mfg. Co., is now agent for the 
company with headquarters in the main 
office at West Point, Ga. J. L. Jen- 
nings has been promoted to superintend 
ent of the Fairfax plant and Lee Tillery, 
formerly designer, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent. 

T. R. Sasebee, formerly of Niles, 
Mich., is now general manager of the 
Banning (Ga.) Cotton Mills, which re- 


a position 


sumed operations recently. J. C. Bran- 
non, until recently with the Peerless 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of the Banning 
Cotton Mills. 


J. L. Jewell, superintendent of Ches 
nee (S. C.) Mills, is, for the present, 
a'so acting as superintendent of Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

C. W. Gunter has been named head 
of the cotton purchasing department ot 
Textiles, Inc., according to announce- 
ment of A. G. Meyers, co-receiver of the 
corporation. He succeeds Charles D. 
Gray, who joins the sales department. 

Theodore P. Morris has resigned as 
production manager of the Bladenboro 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills to accept a similar 


position with the Hampton Co., East- 
hampton, Mass. 
Kenneth Remington, formerly with 


Mole & Zenke, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Cotton Division of the 
Traphagen Commercial Textile Studio, 
New York. 

Clarence E. Cone, who graduated from 
the textile school of N. C. State College 
in 1932, is now assistant superintendent 
of the Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

George E. Glenn, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Lindale (Ga.) plant 
of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Marvin A. Law has been made as- 
sistant superintendent of the Elizabeth 
mill of Textiles, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ernest Hardwick, former superintend- 
ent of dyeing, Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a similar 
position with Nebel Co., Inc., 
Harboro, Pa. 

John Burke has been appointed over- 
seer of the Saxony Mill of the Hock- 
anum Mills Co., Rockville, Conn. Mr. 
Burke was formerly head of spinning at 
the Daniels Mill, owned by the same 
company. 

Charles L. Tarver, of Dallas, Texas, 
has been appointed to head the cotton 
purchasing department of the official 
agency for the Chinese Government 
which will buy $40,000,000 of American 
cotton. Offices will be located in 
Houston and Dallas, Texas, and in New 
York. N.Y. 

M. W. Boggs recently resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills, Plant No. 2, Griffin, Ga., to accept 
a similar position with the Rushton Cot- 
ton Mills, of Griffin. 

W. K. Waites, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls, S. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Joanna Cotton Mills, Gold- 
ville, S. C. 

G. W. Dobbins has accepted a posi- 
tion as designer at Mills, 
(;sreensboro, N. C. 

P. H. Burrus, Jr. has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Spalding Knitting Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., of which R. P. Shapard, Jr. 
is president. Both Mr. Shapard and 
Mr. Burrus are graduates of the textile 
school of N. C. State College. 

J. M. King, a recent graduate of the 
textile school of N. C. State College, has 
accepted a position with the Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, at Whitmire, S. C. 

Howard A. Stanley, formerly manager 
of the Fall River Electric Light Co., and 
recently on the electrical engineering 


staff of the New England Power En- 


Oscar 


Pomona 
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gineering & Service Corp., Boston, has 
joined Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates as plant engineer, with head- 
quarters at Fall River. 

James J. O'Meara, superintendent of 
the Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co., re- 
cently completed 25 years of service with 
the Mr. O'Meara started as 
second hand in the carding department. 

R. J. McCamy is now head of the 
dyeing department of the Lindale, Ga., 
plant of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Cleghorn, formerly superintend- 
ent of carding at the Aponaug Mfg. Co., 
Kosciusko, Miss., is now superintendent 
of spinning at the Cotton Mill Products 
Co., unit No. 3, Pritchard, Ala. 

E. B. Brannon, superintendent of the 


company. 


dresser room of the Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., has resigned to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the night 


carding, spinning, spooling and warping 
divisions of the Edna Mills Corp., Reids- 
ville, N. C. 

J. J. Grayson is now superintendent 
of the carding division of the American 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. 

Ernest Clark has been promoted to 


the position of superintendent of the 
spinning division of the Smithfield 
(N. C.) Mills. 


L. I. Hinson, formerly with the Carl 


Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., is now 
superintendent of the weaving and cloth 
divisions of the Lola Mfg. Co., Stan- 
ley, N. C. 

- 


Obituary 


John Thomas Lupton, aged 72, chair- 
man of the board, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., who began his 
career as a lawyer in 1886, died in a 
Brevard (N. C.) hospital, July 31, fol- 


lowing an operation tor acute append 
citis 

John Bancroft, aged 77, former presi 
dent of Joseph Bancrott & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del. died on Aug. 2.) M1 
Bancroft from active 
tion in 1929 


Peter Garino, 


retired participa 
business in 


aged 59, president) of 


Garino & Sons Piece Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J., died at his 
home July 1 


Albert H. Stursberg, aged 49, head of 
Stursberg, Schell & Co... New York, died 
at his home in New York July 15.) Mr. 
Stursberg was also president of Living 
Worsted Co., Washington, R. L., 
and vice-president of Mills, 
Holvoke, Mass 

Charles G. Taylor, aged 79, president 
and treasurer of the Portland Silk Co 
Inc., Middletown, Conn., died on July 3 


C. W. Troy, aged 72, 


ston 
(aerimania 


president of the 


Fupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mills, died at a 
Knoxville Hospital on July 5 

W. Scott Parker, aged 84. identified 
with textile plants in) Henderson and 


Rapids, N. C., died July 14. 
D. Edward Irving, former head of the 


Roanoke 


Irving Worsted Co., Chester, Pa. died 
recently 
Walter D. Middleton, aged &3, former 
head ot the Globe Malls, Utica. N \ 
died at his home there on July 4 
Walter H. Holbrook, aged 72, for 
merly head of W. H. Holbrook & Co., 
died at his summer home ino Wianno. 
Mass., on Julv 18 
96 1460) 


Machinery Builders 
Organize 


The textile machinery builders have 
held several meetings to form an asso- 
ciation and draft a code and_ other 
regulations in conformity with the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

There has been no organization of 
textile machinery builders until this 
time with the exception of the knitting 
machinery group which has for a 
number of vears had an association of 
its own and which will continue to 
function as a separate organization. 

\ plan of organization has been ap- 
proved, a tentatively approved, 
and a committee appointed to present 


code 


it to the administration authorities in 
Washington. D. F. Edwards, treasurer 
of Saco Lowell Shops, was elected 
president of the association, and W. 


HH, Cliff, secretary of the Home Market 
Club, Boston, will act as secretary at 
least for the present time. 

There will) probably be 
sub-divisions of the association, 
cotton preparatory and = spinning ma- 
chinery, wool preparatory and spin- 
ning : dveing, bleaching and 
finishing machinery; silk machinery; 
rayon machinery. 


SIX major 


V1Z., 
weaving : 


Bureau of Standards’ 
Functions 


’ 
Transferred to ASA 

Certain activities of the National 
Bureau of Standards are to be trans- 
ferred to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 29 West 39th St.. New York, 
according to a recent announcement by 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper he departments affected in the 
transfer are Division of Trade Stand- 


ards, Division of Specifications, Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, Building 
Code and Plumbing Code Sections ot 


the Building and Housing Division, and 
Safety Code Section. The American 
Standards \ssociation, which was 
founded in 1918, is a federation of 37 
national technical societies, trade 
ciations, and governmental bodies, and 
has been very active in promoting the 
adoption of standards. 


ass0- 


Textile Calendar 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, Annual Con- 
vention, Chicago, Sept. 8 and 9, 1933. 

Carolina Yarn Association, An- 
nual Golf Tournament and Outing 
Roaring Gap, N. C., Sept. 15 and 
16, 1933. 

Fourteenth Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries. Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, Dec. 4 to 9, 1933 

Silk Assn. of America, Annual 
Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, Jan. 18, 1934. 
Southern Textile Exposition, 
Eleventh Annual Exhibit, Textile 


Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
20, 1934. 


Oct. 15 to 








Rayon Yarn Code Hearing 
(Continued from page 357) 


At the start of the hearing, the code 
—which is printed elsewhere in_ this 
issue—was read by E. R. Van Vhiet, 
treasurer of Tubize Chatillon Corp. and 
secretary of the committee representing 
the industry. Additional interpretation 
was supplied by Samuel A. Salvage, 
president of the Viscose Co. and chair 


man of the committee. Mr. Salvage 
pointed out that, during the — last 
year, the industry has been running 


at substantially full capacity and is s: 
running at present, with no excessive 
inventory accumulation; that the pay 
rolls now number approximately 35,00! 
people, a greater number than eve 
betore, and that consequently there i 
no unemployment in the industry an 
therefore no re-employment problem; 
and that as a result of the adoption oj 
this code it will be necessary for the 
rayon industry to employ and_ train 
3,500 additional employees. 

As to the effect of the minimum wage 
provision, Mr. Salvage stated that this 
will affect some 6,000 people now em 
ploved—in other words, of the 35,000 
people on the payroll, about 6,000 have 
been working at less than the minimun 
wage. As a result of the several pro 
visions in the code, the chairman stated, 
the payroll of the industry would be in 
creased by approximately $6,100,000 
annually. 

\mong the questions asked by M1 
\llen, one had to with the knotty 
problem of the inter-competition among 
the several branches of the textile in 
dustry and the possible effect, therefore, 
of the adoption of the several codes fo: 
the various branches, with varying labor 
provisions. Requesting former Governor 
O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina, 
who has been retained as advisor to the 
group which formulated the code, to 
supply testimony for his (Mr. Allen’s ) 
information, the Deputy Administrator 
asked Governor Gardner if cotton mills 
are located in the same towns as 
rayon plants. The answer was in the 
affirmative and several such cases were 
cited specifically. Although agreeing 
that the operation of two different codes 
in the same town would probably d 
velop some confusion, Governor Gard 
ner expressed the opinion that the dit 
ference between $13, the minimum was 
provided in the rayon code, and $12, the 
minimum wage provided for the Sout] 
in the cotton code, would not prove to 
he disastrous to either industry. 

No protest against the provisions ot 
the code was registered by the labor 
group at the hearing However, Mi 
Lucy Mason, appearing as general s 
retary of the National Consumers 
League and also as a representative 
the consumers’ advisory committee 
the recovery administration, objected to 
certain of the labor clauses. Althou: 
Miss Mason expressed approval of t 
fact that the code established no diffe 
ential in minimum wage between t! 
North and the South, she stated tl 
in her opinion the minimum should 
$14 rather than $13 


do 
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DIZZY PRICE-SWINGS FEATURE 
SOME OF TEXTILE MARKETS 


“Normal” Production in First Half-Year: 


tart and a rapid-fire finish resulted 


textile activity for the first half-year 


umption of textile fibers, the rate was 


ear average (1924-1931) which we hi 


Combination of a slow 
in a practically “normal” total 
of 1933. Based on total con- 
only 2% under that of the eight- 


ive assumed as a normal. Com- 


pared with last year, the first six months of this year registered an in- 


rease of 35%. 


Bride ag branches of the textile 

industry went on a 

fashioned emotional “bat” last month. 

(thers managed to restrain themselves 

and to act as if they were quite used 
the circumstances in which they 

were placed. 
Probably the 


good, old- 


most volatile section 
is. the cotton yarn group. Prices 
ent hay-wire. Manufacturing margin 
TextTite Worwp’s group of repre- 
entative carded yarns went from 19.1c. 
on July 5 to 288c. on Aug. 2. These 
ovements are shown in Table II. It 
hould be noted that both in this table, 
nd in Table I, the processing tax has 
een taken into account when figuring 
e margin for Aug. 2. Consequently, 
irom a_ theoretical standpoint there 
hould be no. difference between the 
argin that day and the week pre- 
ous. 
he amazing point in the yarn situa- 
on was the fact that cotton yarn 
irgins last month went considerably 


To achieve this, record operation was in effect in June. 


above those on. cloths. Since these 
margins represent the average cents 


per lb. difference between a group of 
manufactured products (in one case 
varns; in the other cloth) on the one 
hand, and clean cotton on the other, a 
larger margin on yarn than on cloth 1s 
completely out of line. 

This situation was undoubtedly due 
to the frantic attempts on the part of 
buyers to acquire spot lots of yarn early 
in July and to later uncertainty re- 
garding actual costs. The market 
should find a more stable level during 
August. 

The cotton cloth market, on the other 
hand, was on a relatively steady basis, 
as can be seen from Table II. 

The increased spread between the 
cost of raw materials and of finished 
goods is well illustrated by TEXTILE 
\WWorLb’s price index numbers for July. 
Back in September, 1930, when the raw 
cotton index was 87, the yarn index 
was 112 and the cloth index 114, Last 


+ Vv F 


month, with raw cotton at 86, the yarn 
index was 138 and the cloth index 135. 

Attention is called to a correction of 
the June wool yarn index. Through a 
typographical error this was printed as 
185, whereas it should have been 135. 
Incidentally, it will be noted that the 
relative position among the various 
products in the wool division has been 
more nearly maintained than in the 
cotton branch. The silk index con- 
tinues its steady rise. 


TaBLe I. Carpep Fasric MARGIN 


Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
July. 1931..... 5.3 February, 1933. 10.1 
October, 1931.. 13.3 March, 1933... 10.2 
January, 1932.. 12.1 April, 1933.... 11.4 
June, 1932..... 9.5 May, 1933 15.6 
July, 1932..... 9.1 June, 1933 20.6 
August, 1932.. J1.1 July, 1933 23.4 
September, 1932 13.0 July 5... «meet 
October, 1932.. 12.6 July 12. 22.9 
November, 1932 10.7 July 19. 23.6 
December, 1932 10.6 July 26. 23.5 
January, 1933.. 10.4 Aug. 2.. 23.2 
TaBLeE II. Carpep YARN MaraGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
duly, 1931....: %2.6 February, 1933. 9.4 
October, 1931.. 12.7 March, 1933.... 9.8 
January, 1932.. 10.9 April, 1933..... 10.1 
June, 1932..... 9.9 May, 1933..... 12.3 
July, 1932..... 9.6 June, 1933 . 4 
August, 1932. 29 July, 1933 23.2 
September,1932 12.8 July 5. . Feet 
October, 1932.. 12.3 July 12. wa: ee 
November,1932 11.3 July 19 24.7 
December, 1932 10.9 July 26. ~ aon 
January, 1933 10.2 Aug. 2.. 28.8 


Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 





July 31, 1924.. 100 
WOR s naa aes 187 


Ea 140 
WUEiis bsncnces 140 
PRbese cave 160 
Peeeaaeacene 153 
GS seweadce 108 
Perec waciv ass 68 
1932 
Wels sksces ees 53 
WS cama os 6 47 
trae oraeees 52 
re 48 
pe S|: 50 
Feb. 1933..... 48 
Mar. 1933..... 49 
Ave. 953. .... 56 
May 1933.... 69 
June 1933. 76 
July 1933 8&6 
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Cotton Index Numbers 
Date Cotton 





Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index 


Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw Silk 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
188 189 176 223 229 224 233 143 
155 157 149 184 189 179 207 136 
153 159 153 181 184 187 195 119 
162 162 166 199 202 199 197 110 
144 145 167 176 179 192 211 108 
125 123 144 127 139 161 202 179 

93 92 119 99 112 134 161 54 
78 74 102 94 104 127 147 41 
68 62 96 59 72 101 116 25 
83 78 107 82 97 115 130 37 
74 69 103 77 87 108 125 33 
72 67 100 76 85 105 125 29 
68 65 95 75 83 102 125 26 
70 66 96 75 84 102 125 26 
74 72 97 78 90 104 125 29 
93 94 101 104 113 116 169 34 
109 117 112 122 139 135 192 47 
138 135 131 134 153 156 201 50 
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Cotton Diges. 





N addition to a lot of information, we get from each trip to 
Washington nowadays a renewed sense of pride at being 


identified with the industry 
experiment. Officials in the 


which took the lead in the new 
Capital are still throwing bouquets 


at cotton manufacturers, in particular. 


We know 


that many 


of the latter 


are realizing anew that 


leadership in any human endeavor brings its penalties as well as 


its rewards. 
suffered because other 


The cotton textile industry has unquestionably 
major industries 
restoring higher wages and purchasing power. 


been slower in 
The processing 


have 


tax on cotton, imposed Aug. 1, has acted as an additional handicap. 


However, the other 


side of the picture can be seen from a 


study of cotton consumption and spindle activity for May, June, 


and—when they are 


released—for July. 


If the limitation on 


operations, provided by the code, had not become effective as 
soon as it did, it is possible that production might have gotten 
completely out of control, and burdensome stocks of unsold goods 


created. 
that it was first under the wire. 


From this point of view, the industry should be grateful 


And, besides, most of us like bouquets.—Editor. 


Volume Declines 
In Cautious Trading 


July was a month of cautious trading 
in the cotton market, with the 
volume of business progressively lower 
toward the last of the month, and in the 
last few days almost at a standstill. Last 
part of the month was devoted to mak- 
ing adjustments on contracts carrying 
the “labor clause” and in trying to de 
termine actual under the new 
schedule of operations and = minimum 
wage scales. 

Mills were reluctant 
future business until they could ascertain 
exactly what the processing tax on cot 
ton would mean to them. Prices were 
during the month, however, with 
advances made in some con- 
structions. For example, 385-in. 64x60 
print cloths advanced from 6c. to 6{c. 
but later eased off to 63c., while 39-1n. 
SOx80 print cloths advanced from 8c. to 


goods 


costs 


more to accept 


firm 
moderate 


SSC but toward the end otf the month 
were selling at Sy} to See. Sheetings 
were somewhat firmer and most con 


structions held their gains to the end of 


the month. 37-in. 48x48, 4 yd. sheeting, 
for instance, gained about one cent per 
vard during the month, selling on July 
31 at 7? to 7 3c. 


e 
Spindle Activity Sets 
Record in June-July 


The rate of cotton mill operations, 
which reached record peaks in June and 
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during the first half of July; dropped to 
more reasonable levels after the cotton 
textile code became effective. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, cotton 
spindle activity during June was at the 


rate of 129.1° of capacity on single 
shift basis, as compared with 112.3% 
for May, 95.7% for April, and 57.6% 


tor June last year. This percentage sur- 
passed the previous records made in 
February, 1929, and in March and June, 
1927. From July 1 to July 15, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the New 
York Cotton Exchange, domestic mills 
ran at about 12 of the average rate 
in 1922-27, as against 126% for the 
month of June. 
. 


Code Exemptions Denied 


Requests for exemptions from the 
provisions of the cotton textile code 
limiting machine hours were denied by 
the Administration to Dwight Mfg. Co., 
\labama Mills Co. and Crystal Springs 
Bleachery. Deputy Administrator Allen, 
in his report, stated that there was “no 
overwhelming evidence showing a situa- 


tion affecting the protestants to an ex- 
treme degree differently from the effect 
of the code on the many other cotton 
textile manufacturers who have = sub- 
stantial amounts of forward orders on 
their books.” 
« 
v 

Lace ‘o ode 

The code for the lace manufacturing 
industry proposed a maximum work- 


week of 40 hours: a maximum of two 





40-hr. shifts for productive machinery 
a minimum wage of $13 per week for 4 
hours. A hearing was held July 28 an 
the code forwarded to the Presiden 
Aug. 7 for approval. 


e 
“Fair Differentials” 
Established by Committe: 


The industrial recovery committee o 
The Association of Cotton Textile Mer 
chants of New York has determined and 
issued “fair differentials” applying to th 
various types of cotton fabrics, in orde: 
that fair and uniform adjustments may 
be made of existing contracts contain 
ing the so-called “labor clause.” Thes: l 
ditferentials have no relation to th / 
processing tax on cotton which becam: 
effective Aug. 1. 

The committee recommended that cer- 
tain general principles be followed 


throughout the industry in adjusting ; 
contracts in question. (1) All deliveries c 
for the week of July 17 to be invoiced ? 
without increase in price. All de 


liveries during subsequent weeks to be 
invoiced with an increase in contract 
price proportionate to the increased cost 
which one week bears to the number of 
weeks required to process the cotton 
from the time bales are opened to the 
time goods are packed for shipment. Th 
figures for average weeks in process 
were made up from data submitted } 
large groups of mills. 

Examples of how popular cloth con 
structions are affected by application o! 


the “fair differentials” are as follow 
Cents to be added Fair 
Construction to yardage prices Mark: 
of invoices dated or 
week beginning Ceiling 
July 24 July 31 Aug. 7 
and 
beyond 
Sly in. 64x60 
Print Cloth 44 88 1.32 6 TKe 
39-in, SOxS80 
Print Cloth 58 1.16 1.74 9¢ 
36-in. 56x60 
4.00 Sheeting ti 92 1.38 Se 
White Back 28-in 
Denim, 2.20 60 1.20 1.80 14%e 
* 


Combed Yarn Association 
Changes Name 


Executives representing about 1,868,- 
600 combed sales yarn spindles, meeting 
in Gastonia, N. C., July 14, organized 
the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ 
Association as successor to the Gaston 
County Textile Manutacturers Associa- 
tion. Officers of the new organization 
are D. P. Stowe, Belmont, N. C., presi- 
dent; C. D. Welch, Cramerton, N. ‘ 
and Arthur kK. Winget, Albemarle, 
N. C., vice-presidents; Fred M. Alle 


of Gastonia, secretary-treasurer. 
* 
S.C. Manufacturers 
Defend “Stretch-Out” 
System 
The multiple loom or 
chine system, commonly known as tlic 


“Stretch-out” system, was defended 
a brief recently prepared by the Cotton 


extended 
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anuiacturers Association of South 
irolina. The “‘stretch-out’ system, 
hich was explained at some length in 
e brief, was declared to have been 
nerally accepted with favor by mill 


operatives, after it had been adequately 


ied and its benefits realized, in cases 
here it was properly applied. Records 
‘re said to show a definite increase of 
rnings per hour for weavers as a 
sult of the “‘stretch-out,” thus re- 
arding the ambitious and energetic 
eratives, while no ill effects upon the 
alth of workers have been observed. 


Massachusetts Suspends 
Law Hampering Two 40- 
Hour Shifts 


In order that cotton mills of- Massa- 
chusetts would be placed on the same 
basis with competitors in other sections 

- the country, the legislature of that 
State suspended for the duration of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act the 
law which prohibited the employment 
of women in running textile plants after 
6 p.m. Mills operating under an ap- 

roved industry code are allowed to em- 
ploy women up to 10 p.m., provided that 
not over 45% of the workers on the 

cond shift are women. 


Cotton Crop Estimate 


Che first Government cotton crop 

recast this season, as of Aug. 1, esti- 

ited the final yield at 12,314,000 bales 
‘iter allowing for a removal of 10,304,- 
00 acres from production. Without 
the abandonment program, it was fig- 
ured, the corp in sight would have been 
6,561,000 bales. 


ey 
Cotton Mill News 


Lowe Mills, Inc., Huntsville, Ala., will 
sold at auction on Aug. 23 at 3 p.m. 
E.S.T.) at the mill office. A. F. Mul- 
ns, Jr., Shelbyville, Tenn. is auctioneer. 
quipment includes 28,672 spindles and 
() looms. Buildings include mill, offices, 
arehouses, and operatives cottages. 
Acme Cotton Products Co., East Kill- 
gly, Conn., has purchased the so-called 
oung mill property in East Killingly. 
he purchase includes a large tract of 
nd with water power possibilities. 
Augusta (Ga.) Factory, Inc., a plant 
ith 38,992 spindles and 900 looms, idle 
nce early in 1931, has been purchased 
the Textile Machinery & Supply Co., 
ill River, Mass. The equipment will 
bably be sold as a unit, it was stated. 
Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills have 
en purchased by the Jefferson Mills 
1 will be renovated and put into con- 
ion for operating. The mills have been 
sed for two years. 
Elberton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, which 
e not been operated for some time, 
ing 9,000 spindles and 262 looms, 
re recently purchased by A. W. 
nall and associates, of Newnan, Ga. 
e plant is being re-conditioned for im- 
liate operation. 
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Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills recently 
installed four Curtis & Marble shearing 
machines bought through the Carolina 
Specialty Co. Similar machines were 
also installed at the company’s plants in 
Kershaw, Chester and Fort Mill. The 
installation at Lancaster was incorrectly 
described in our June issue. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
have purchased 230 looms which will be 
installed during August. Purpose is to 
balance the weaving with the Mills 
present spindleage. 


Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills Co., Inc. 
There will be sold at auction on Aug. 
23 at 11 a.m. (E.S.T.) in the mill office 
250 shares of common stock being all of 
the issued and authorized stock of the 
company. A. F. Mullins, Jr., Shelby- 
ville, is auctioneer. The mill company 
owns free and clear its mill and mill 
village. Equipment includes 23,000 
spindles and 594 looms. 


Washington Mills, Fries, Va., has in- 
stalled 113 Whitin long-draft spinning 
frames, a new Westinghouse generator 
and three units of Barber-Colman auto- 
matic spoolers and warpers. Motors are 
being installed throughout the mills. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., 
has been formed by merger of the Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills and the Kershaw 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, including plants at 
Chester and Fort Mill, S. C., operated 
by Captain Elliott W. Springs. The new 
company is capitalized at $4,500,000. 


Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., have pur- 
chased 220 Draper Model X looms and 
280 Draper Model K looms for installa- 
tion, replacing 470 old style box looms. 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., has 
awarded contract to Gallivan Construc- 
tion Co., Greenville, S. C., for erection 
of new steam plant to house two 750 hp. 
boilers. Total cost is around $100,000. 


Fisk Rubber Co. property in Stillman- 
ville, comprising mills on both the Rhode 
Island and Connecticut side of the Paw- 
catuck River, and having 80,000 square 
feet of floor space, has been purchased 
by Abraham Leibovitz of Westerly, R. I. 
The new owner stated that several fin- 
ishing companies are seeking the mill. 
Mr. Leibovitz will use one floor of the 
mill on the Connecticut side of the river 
for the Eagle Waste & Metal Co., of 
which he is president. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., is building an addition 


to its Rossville plant to house the ship- 
ping department, one-story with 10,000 
square feet of floor space to cost about 
$10,000. 


Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., stockholders have voted to sell 
the company’s B mill equipped with 
72,000 spindles and 1,749 40-inch, model 
K, Draper looms. The mill was orig- 
inally one of the Manomet group. 


Aponaug Mfg. Co., Koscuisko, Miss., 
is constructing a weave shed, one story 
and part basement, 150x250 feet, of 
brick and steel construction. Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., are architects. 


Prendergast Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been acquired by Dorothy 
Cotton Mills, Delano, Tenn., which will 
overhaul the plant and place it in oper- 
ation. 


Cliffside Mills, Avondale, N. C., 
Haynes unit, has installed 26 cards, mak- 
ing a total of 83 for this unit. 


Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., 
are erecting additional mill unit. W. L. 
Jewell, Sanford, N. C., has contract, and 
plans were prepared by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C., is 
constructing an addition to the plant, 
50x60 ft. and will use same for relocat- 
ing looms already in the company’s 
possession. 


Wennonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., are engaged in plant moderniza- 
tion and the installation of new cards, 
new long draft spinning, and also small 
additions to the office buildings, waste 
house and warehouse. 


Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, 
N. C., in contemplating erection of an 
addition for use as a warehouse and for 
additional looms, according to reports. 


Lincolnton (N. C.) Spinners, Inc., 
which recently acquired the plant form- 
erly known as Wampum Mills, equip- 
ment including 14,064 spindles, will 
spend about $17,000 for new equipment, 
according to Charles W. Bagby, Hickory, 
N. C., president of the new company. 


Spofford Mills, Inc., Wilmington, 
N. C., formerly known as the Delgado 
Mils, returned to local ownership July 13 
when the properties were purchased by 
J. Holmes Davis, Wilmington banker, 
and F. A. Matthews, president of the 
Tidewater Power Co., from the Irving 
Trust Co., New York, receivers. 
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A T no other hearing in Washington have such strong arguments 
against limitations of machine hours been advanced by 
specialized groups as at the sessions held on the wool industry 


code. 
the commission combers, 
attempts toward evasion; 
most careful study. 
Fortunately, in Deputy 


for 


Administrator A. 


The cases outlined by the carded woolen manufacturers and 
example, 
facts were offered which demand the 


in no sense reflected 


D. Whiteside the 


industry has a mediator who not only is fairness personified but 
who knows the situation in this particular field through past con- 


tacts. 


His earnest recommendation that a planning committee 


analyze this whole problem of limitation of machine hours, in 


all its ramifications, was not merely a gesture; 


of future action. 


it was an earnest 


It is our belief that all groups with legitimate claims can count 
on a fair consideration of those claims.—Editor. 


Goods Market Quiet; 
Advance in Prospect 


lhe goods market has been quiet with 
buyers watching the retail field for re- 
action to higher prices so that they can 
properly gage their operations for spring 
when the opening of such lines comes 
along. Mill activity has been unusually 
high. Some buyers have been tempted 
to resell part of their fall yardage as 
they see a better profit in the increase 
opening than they do in making 
goods into clothing. As a matter 

further gains in value are in 
prospect atter the code goes into effect 
Aug. 14. It is believed that this will be 
for a 20% rise which will bring 
the total difference from opening to at 
least $1 a yard on average lines, 

Because of the higher figures and the 
keener interest in good styling which 
may be necessary to get the consumer 
market to absorb its quota on the higher 
price level, it is considered likely that 
spring lines will be shown in September 
with tropicals available perhaps before 
the \ugust. If prices have not 
crystallized by that time, goods may be 
offered at value. Whatever the level, 
it will doubtless be firmly held because 
means of control of production and of 


since 
up the 
of fact 


basis 


close ot 


chiselers will be one out under the 
code, 
* 

, Y 
Wools Strong but 
Rise Slackens 

Rise in domestic wool prices con- 
tinued through July, but at a slower 
rate \pproximate value of territory 
wool sold in July was 9% higher than 
in June and the advance in fleece wool 
was 5°. The average group price of 


territory wool at close ot the month 
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clean as compared with an 
average for the first quarter of the year 
of 38.9c. The fleece wool group was 
33c. in the grease as against an average 
price for first quarter of 18.6c. 

The statistical position of 
stronger than it has been 
Few dealers are willing 
the raw material has 
point. The outlook 
dull period while 
measures are 
complishment. 

Everywhere there has been substantial 
demand for merino wool. The world 
market has been pretty well cleaned up 
and clips this season are likely to be 
smaller both in this country and in 
Australia. Prices on foreign wools, as 
translated into American money, are 
becoming higher each day as the value 
of the dollar in foreign currencies is 
reduced. Buyers returning from the 
West report “free” wool supply at a 
minimum, and most of it held for 
hibitive prices. 


was 71.7c. 


wool is 
for years 
to believe that 
reached its high 
however is for a 
the Act 
being ac- 


Recovery 
pushed to 


pro- 


Wool Rag Men Ask 
for 44 Hours 


A maximum week of 44 hours for all 
employees in the woolen rag industry 
and a minimum wage of 35c. per hour 
for male and 25c. for female workers, 
was written into the code proposed for 


the Wool Stock Industry by the Wool 
Stock Council, Inc., on July 28. Nat 
C. Myers, of Myers Lipman Co., presi- 
dent of the council, presided, and Ben- 


jamin Schwartz, trade relations counsel, 
presented the recommendations. 

\ differential of $1.00 for southern 
dealers was adopted. Watchmen, fore- 
men and engineers will be exempted 
from maximum hours. Salaries for ap- 
prentices shall be a minimum of $7.00, 


apprenticeship limited to six weeks. 
The conference also decided that if any 
man in business for himself undertakes 
any of the operations in connection wit! 
the industry, such as sorting or baling, 
he shall limit himself to the maximum 
hours set for employees. 

It was also decided to incorporate in 
the new code all the rules of fai: 
practice approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1931. The enforcement 
authority shall be vested in the Board 
of Directors of the Wool Stock Council. 


Edwards Resigns 
5 N.AW.M. Head 


Harold S. Edwards has resigned 


president of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers after a tenure 
of office lasting several months. Mr 


Edwards, in accepting the post, let it be 
known that he would be unable to re 
main in for long and, believing 
that the objectives then in mind hav: 
been achieved, he decided to relinquish 
his responsibilities and return to his 
home in California. The election 0: 
permanent officers of the associatior 
will probably take place on Aug. 15. 


office 


Foresee Higher 

IV orsted Yarn Prices 
Worsted yarns have been quiet wit! 

disinterest on part of both buyer and 


seller to future commitments. Th 
trend, however, is strongly upward s 
far as prices are concerned. Sellers 
were not quoting until they could 
visualize the effects of the code whic! 
goes into effect Aug. 14. It was sai 
on the market that 10 to 15c. would | 


added to prices around that date. 


Tops Off from New 
High in July 


During the week of July 17 wool top 
futures as quoted on the New York Ex 
change touched high for the movement 


with several months selling over $1.00. 
December was quoted at 92c. on July | 
and at 95c. on Aug. 1 with a high of 


$1.01 in between. Boston spots were at 
$1.014 on Aug. 1, at 953c. June 30, a 
864 on June 2 and 72c. on May 5. Early 
in August the market was quieter but 
fairly well recovered from its end-July 
slump. 

- 


IT ool Inheritance 


A report covering a study made at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station ot! 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie 
Wyoming, on wool inheritance 1 
Hampshire-Rambouillet crossbreds has 
been issued by the university. This 
project, which was started in 1921, was 
specifically intended to determine the 
inheritance of fleece fineness and density 
(the number of fibers per skin area 
measuring 4 in. square). 
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American VV oolen Co. 
Nets a Profit 


American Woolen Co. made a_ net 
profit of $197,701 in the first six months 
i this year as against a loss of 
$6,810,561 in the same period of 1932 
ind a loss of $1,809,446 in the first halt 
§ 1931. In the first half of last vear, 
nventory adjustments of $3,304,559 
vere an important factor in the loss; in 
he corresponding period of this year 
ventory reductions amounting to only 
$236,059 were made. The showing this 
ear has been the best the company has 
nade since the last half of 1927. Since 
the first quarter was an unsatisfactory 
ne, it is believed that the results for 
the last half of the vear will be de- 
idedly better than those for the first 
lf. 

° 


At W ork on Fair 
Practices for Market 


Sellers of woolens and worsteds have 
‘en engaged in drawing up a tentative 
vile to be offered as a supplement to 
the Wool Textile Code. Its provisions 
eal principally with practices on the 
arket which in the past have made for 
nefficiency, unnecessary losses, unfair 
mpetition, etc. It is in effect a set of 
ur trade practices, the enforcement of 
hich it is believed will aid in main- 
taining the business in condition to 
perate at the higher wages and shorter 
urs specified in the major 
\lthough at press time the final form of 
the recommendations was unavailable, 
ie following summarizes its provisions 
tentatively reached: 


Cor le. 


All contraets uniform and mutually bind- 
Seller not liable for late or non-delivery 
to stoppage, strike or unavoidable 
dent. 
No claims or returns after 15 days of 
eipt, after sponging or cutting. 
Mutual Adjustment Bureau as arbitrator 
goods. 
Seller may limit or withdraw credit. 
Delivery date must be specified on all 
mntracts. 
American Arbitration Association final 
biter contract differences and code viola- 
mS 
Unsigned contracts valid by acceptance 
foods. 
Sale below cost of manufacture, out. 
Prior to sale, seller must file 3x6 inch 
imple and base price; member having 
ices on file may have access to whole 
’ by mutual consent, and executive com- 
ttee for cause may demand sample and 
ice of any fabric. 
Filed prices subject to no discount or re- 
ite for any reason; no special fabric can 
made to avoid clause, and such special 
brie must not be lower than regular line. 
No regular goods’ sold other’ than 
xular. 
No guarantee of prices, 
\ll merchandise must be delivered at 
tract price without change. 
Maximum terms; 1% off 10 days—net 60 
Vs, anticipation at 6% per annum. 
Women's wear fabrics shipped May and 
may take July 1 dating, and in No- 
nber and December, Jan. 1 dating. If 
be dating given, shall not exceed four 
nths 
\ll merchandise must be shipped f.o.b. 
l, if charges prepaid, must appear as 
irate item on Invoice 
Jumping, out; defined as off-price sale 
quantity adversely affecting market, 
ig clearance of season closeout goods, 
ontinued styles and damaged §¢ 
mitted, if so 


goods 


marked, Details and 
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reason for such sale must be submitted to 
association. 

Seller can replace goods during contract 
which are rejected for cause, and buyer 
also has right to replace if he desires. 

Unjustified refusals and cancellations 
must be reported. 

Definite date must be fixed for specifica- 
tion on unspecified order, and if not 
specified on date fixed, seller may make 
and deliver against order. 

Piracy out. Forbids obtaining competi- 
tor’s sample by bribery or coercion, selling 
from competitor’s sample, indicating to cus- 
tomer intention to manufacture copy or 
imitation, and using trade name of com- 
petitor to sell copy or imitation. 

Reference sample remains seller’s prop- 
erty pending confirmation of order, and 
returnable by buyer on demand. 

Only model pieces or cuts .on “at value” 
order prior to established price. 

Consignment selling, out. 

Misrepresentation or misbranding, out. 

Defines “as are,” “off-price,” “off price 
no claims,” “no claims” and “all or none.” 

Recommends: Clear definition all terms 
of sale; no promise of deliveries impossible 
to perform; don’t accept “everyone else 
does it’ without check-up at association ; 
no verbal agreement without confirmation 
in writing; no disparagement competitor's 
prices, fabrics or methods; no acceptance 
rumors of competitors’ prices without veri- 
fication; no acceptance samples to copy 
without ascertaining origin; no selling un- 
limited cuts, unfair to those who buy pieces. 


Wool Mill News 


Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N.'J., 
will soon begin construction of new one- 
story addition to mill at Clifton, N. J., 
100 x 150 ft., for dyeing and_ allied 
service, reported to cost about $50,000, 
with equipment. 

Roy Woolen Mills, Troy, N. Y., 
recently acquired by A. M. Delcarlos, 
as noted last month, will be reopened on 
full time operation. 

Jordan Rug Mill, Graham, N. C., has 
been established by S. H. Jordan, who 
has leased a building near the Esther 
Hosiery Mills. Rugs up to 9 x 12 and 
stair carpet will be manufactured. 

Thamac Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
has leased the Pondicherry Mill, Bridg- 
ton, Me., for operation. 

Weenonah Worsted Mills, l’awtucket, 
R. I., has been incorporated by Roger L. 
McCarthy, John V. Sullivan and Edith 
Wexler, all of Providence. 

Centerdale Worsted Mills, former 
plant in Olneyville section of Provi- 
dence, R. [., has been bought by John 
E. Wagner of Chicago. 

Berger Wool Co., Woonsocket, R. [., 
has been incorporated by Sigmund 
Berger, Rose S. Berger and Frederick 
Lobl. 

Woonsocket Spinning Co., WV oonsocket, 
R. I., earned $30,018 net profit from 


June 24, 1932, to June 30, last, accord- 
ing to the report of Serge Lamouereux, 
receiver. 

Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., has plans for two new additions, 
three-story and basement, 30 x 60 ft., 
and one-story, 32 x 36 ft., to be used in 
part for storage and distribution. A. W. 
Bayer, Eau Claire, Wis., is architect. 

Carleton Mills Ltd., Carleton Place, 
Ont., is being offered for sale by the 
trustee. The plant is equipped tor card- 
ing, spinning, weaving and dyeing. 

Felt Products Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has awarded general contract to the 
United Builders, Inc., for new two-story 
mill, 58x122 ft., at 1504-6 Carroll Ave., 
to cost over $25,000, with equipment. 
Levy & Klein are architects. 

Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
will build an addition over the present 
weave shed, at a cost of $18,000. Machin- 
ery is being added. 

Winthrop (Me.) Mills Co., blankets, 
has been sold to the Winthrop Woolen 
Co., according to President John 
Richardson of the latter concern. These 
mills, closed for the last two years, will 
soon be reopened. 

Goodall Co., Sanford, Me., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has taken option on a tract 
of land near Knoxville for a plant at 
which to consolidate its tailoring opera- 
tions on Palm Beach suits. It is also 
stated that the sewing unit of the com- 
pany at Springvale, Me., will be removed 
to Knoxville. The 300 employees 
affected may be absorbed in other de- 
partments of the mill at Sanford. 

Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, 
Me., has acquired the Farnsworth Mills, 
Central Village, Conn., which for the 
present will be used for yarn spinning. 
The same company has also purchased 
the Westerly (R. I.) plant of the Ash 
away Woolen Mill which is to be run 
on yarns. Previous report told of leas 
ing a plant at Yantic, Conn. Other mills 
of Wyandotte company are located at 
Pittsfield, Mass., Rochester, N. H., mak 
ing six in all. 

American Felt Co., Franklin, Mass., 
has had plans drawn by Charles T 
Main, Inc., Boston, for one-story addi- 
tion to local mill. 

Gleasondale Woolen Mills Co., Stow, 
Mass., has been acquired by J. P 
Stevens Co., North Andover and will be 
reopened. 

Maupin Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., have work under way on new 
one-story addition reported to cost close 
to $20,000, with equipment. 


a 
5 
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L-THOUGH we are still somewhat at a loss to know just how 
the Silk and Rayon Institute is to function—and particularly 
what its relationship to the Silk Association is to be—we recognize 
only too well the multiplicity of interests in the silk industry and 
the need for as great a degree of coordination as can possibly be 


secured. 


If the institute can develop this more effectively than 


the association, its creation will be justified. 

Meanwhile the selection of James A. Goldsmith as president of 
the Silk Association has met with wide-spread popular approval 
and has fortified the organization in its dificult job of developing 
a program which will serve the interests of so many and diverse 


groups.—Editor. 


Raw Silk 
Prices React 


The course of raw silk prices during 
July was erratic, although the range 
Was not exceptionally wide considering 
all the factors involved. The early part 
of the month saw advances which were 
more than wiped out when commodity 
and stock prices dipned in the middle of 
the month. A moderate rally followed. 
but the end of the month saw prices at 
their low point. Despite the fact that 
the price of 13/15, white, 78%, dropped 
from $2.25 on July 1 to $1.97 on July 31, 
the average for the month was about 
10c. per pound higher than during June. 

The causes of the decline are said to 
he two-fold: In the first place, all 
commodities and stocks met with a re- 
action in July; in the second place, as 
contrasted with previous conditions. 
stocks of varn are adequate and 
orders have dropped off. 


new 


Silk and Rayon 
Institute Formed 


In accordance with a resolution passed 
by the board of managers of the Silk 
\ssociation of America, articles of in- 
corporation have been filed for the Silk 
and Rayon Institute, Inc. According to 
the proposed constitution, the objects of 
the new association are as follows: 

1. To deal with all matters affecting 
tine textile fabrics and materials such as 


silk, rayon and other synthetic goods or 
materials having similar uses, and to 
promote the interests of those engaged 
in the production, processing and dis- 
tribution thereof. 

2. To safeguard the interests of the 
consumer and user of such goods and 
materials. 

3. To serve as an agency to assist 
‘affiliated associations” in carrying out 
their purposes. 

\ssociations and other groups may 
become “affiliated associations’: the 
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members of such an association becom- 
ing “organization members” of the Silk 
and Rayon Institute. Individuals and 
firms not members of any other associa- 
tion may become “associate members.” 

Up to the present, the following 
groups are represented on the board of 
directors of the Institute : 

Converters Association, Board Goods 
Manufacturers Association, Ribbon 
\ssociation, Sewing Silk Association, 
Special Fabrics Group, Spun Silk Manu- 


facturers Association, Thrown § Silk 
Dealers Association, Tie Silk Associa- 
tion and the Woven Label Manufac- 


turers Association. James A. Goldsmith 
represents the Silk Association. 


Goldsmith Heads 
Silk Association 


James A. Goldsmith ot Hess, Gold- 
smith & Co., Inc., was elected president 
of the Silk Association of America at a 
special meeting of the board of man- 
agers, held July 18, to fill the unexpired 
term of Paolino Gerli who retired be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Goldsmith pre- 
viously held the presidency of the asso- 
ciation from 1921 to 1925. <A resolution 
expressing appreciation of the services 


rendered by Mr. Gerli was adopted at 
the meeting. 

Other officers elected were: vice 
president and treasurer, Ramsey 
Peugnet, for 25 years treasurer and 


secretary of the association; vice -presi- 
dent in charge of planning and research, 
George G. Sommaripa; secretary, Irene 


IL. Blunt. 
© 


Fabric Market 
Slow and Uncertain 


The uncertain 
fabrics, with 
how much 
the cotton code, 
further increases 
dustry’s own code 


price situation in silk 
manufacturers figuring 
have increased under 
speculation as to any 
when the = silk in- 
is put into operation, 


costs 


and the possibility of a compensatory 
processing tax, led to a period of stagna- 
tion the latter part of July and early 
August. Sellers state that they have 
been so busy trying to adjust prices on 
old contracts and figuring costs that the 
question of new business has been 
pushed to the background; particularly 
since customers seem to be equally in- 
volved in their own problems. 


2 
“Silk Day” at Chicago 
For Japanese Delegation 


The Japanese Silk Delegation, headed 
by Senator Imai, arrived in Chicago on 
Aug. 14 and plans have been made for 
them to inspect silk-consuming plants 
in the vicinity of Chicago, Kenosha and 
Milwaukee. Plans are also going for- 
ward for a “silk day” at the Century of 
Progress Exposition on Aug. 19. 
Present plans are for a luncheon given 
by the silk delegation to middle-west 
consumers, a fashion display in the Hall 
of Science, and a reeling exhibition at 
the Japanese pavilion. 


Proposed Strike 
Called Off 


A strike which was scheduled to 
take place in the New Jersey section of 
the silk industry on Aug. 2, in protest 
against the wage provisions tentatively 


planned for the silk code, was in- 
definitely postponed pending further 
discussion. In the meantime the silk 


industry continues to operate under the 
cotton code. 

The industry’s own code was about 
completed at the time this issue went 
to press. It provides a 40-hour week 
and wages of $12 and $13, South and 
North respectively, but was subject to 
later revision, including addition of 
series of minimum wage rates for skilled 
labor. 


. 
Silk Employment 
Rises in June 


June employment in the silk industry 
was 65.6% higher than for the same 
month last year, and 9.2% higher than 
May employment, the Silk Association 
of America reports. Broad silk loom 
employment increased 8.09%, narrow silk 
loom employment remained the same, 
and spinning spindle employment  in- 
creased 11.8% during June as compared 
with May. Machinery operations dur- 
ing June decreased 0.8% for broad 
looms, increased 15.2% for narrow 
looms and 20.1% for spinning spindles, 
as compared with the previous month. 


° 
May Assess Cocoons to 
* Y° . 
Finance Silk Promotion 
In order to secure funds 1 
the promotional campaign for silk in 


this country and in Europe, it has been 
proposed by the Central Raw Silk Asso- 


to carry on 
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ation of Japan that a tax of one sen 
r kwan of green cocoons be levied on 
coon raisers. The question will be 
ken up formally at a meeting to be 
ld this fall. 

e 


Sheer V elvet Prices 
degain Raised 


\n advance of about 64% in the 
ices of sheer velvets was put into 
fect on Aug. 1. This is the fourth 


lvance within two months, but whole- 
state that the new lists do not 
ke into account all the increased costs 
der code operation. 


] “0 
iers 


: sl : 
Vew Throwing 

De eros . 
Prices Proposed 

Based on the new hour and wage 
hedules, a committee of the Throw- 
’ Research Institute has proposed 
following prices for silk throwing: 


: ’ 
ers 


2-thread, 13/15 denier, 70 turns, on bob- 
ns, $1.60. 
5-thread, 13/15 denier, 60-65 turns, $1. 
'-thread, 13/15 denier, 60-65 turns, 90c. 
)-thread, 13/15 denier, 60-65 turns, 85c. 
'-thread, 13/15 denier, 60-65 turns, 85c. 
7-thread and up, 50 turns, 80c. 
}-thread, 13/15 denier, 40-45 turns, 85c. 
Single thread, 20/22 denier, 70 turns, on 
bbins, $1.70. 
2-thread, 20/22 denier, 60-65 turns, 974e. 
-thread, 20/22 denier, 60-65 turns, S85e. 
'-thread, 20/22 denier, 60-65 turns, 80c. 
-thread, 20/22 denier, 60-65 turns, T5c. 
'-thread and up, 20/22 denier, 55 turns, 


“-thread, 20/22 denier, 40-45 turns, 824c. 


2-thread, 13/15 denier, 16-14 turns, in 
eins, $1.10. 
3-thread, 13/15 denier, 16-14 turns, in 
eins, $1.05. 
2-thread, 20/22 denier, 16-14 turns. in 


eins, $1.00. 
e 


K’stablishes N. Y. Agency 


lhe Gunze Raw Silk Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Japan, one of the large producers of 
w silk, has established a direct sales 
itlet in this country. The affiliated 
mpany is known as the Gunze Silk 
orp. and headquarters will be at 40 
ist 34th St., New York. 


luly Raw Silk 
Yeliveries 44,597 Bales 


Deliveries of raw silk for the month 
July were 44,597 bales, as compared 
th 53,627 bales in June and 38,382 
es in July, 1932, according to the 
'k Association of America. 


!rbitration Bureau 
hows Gain 
‘rade disputes involving approx- 
tely $1,000,000 were settled by arbi- 
tion during the first six months of 
vear, under the arbitration rules of 
Silk Association of America, Inc. 
es submitted for arbitration totaled 
Seven awards which were sub- 
ed to the courts were all confirmed. 
the cases settled by arbitration 
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Textile Codes Submitted Under NIRA........... 50 
Effect of Codes on Mill Policies...............538-64 
Failles—A Review of Current Types............ 72 
Reduction of Fatigue in Throwing.............-. 79 
Streaks in Hosiery Due to Poor Silk........ $2 


Silk Bobbin Holder 


Cork Covered Steel Twister Rolls............... ¢ 
Seriplane Improvements .. 
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during the first six months of this year 
31 involved silk fabrics and 55 involved 
rayon fabrics. Raw silk cases for this 
period totaled 12, thrown silk 4 and 
rayon yarn 4. 


* 
Silk Mill News 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 


Conn., has sold the South Manchester 
Water Co. and the South Manchester 
Sanitary & Sewer District, both of which 
were developed by the silk concern, to 
the Town of Manchester for $1,150,000. 

Belding - Heminway - Corticelli Co.., 
Putnam, Conn., has resumed spooling 
operations at its branch mill in Florence, 
Mass., closed for a year. Winding and 
cleaning departments at Florence may 
be reopened later. The Belding-Hem- 
inway company as a whole reports net 
profits after depreciation, etc., for the 
first six months of 1933, of $167,017. In 
the first half of 1932 the company showed 
a net loss of $252,621. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton, 
Conn., showed a net loss for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1933 of $64,383, compared 
with a loss of $267,499 in the preceding 
quarter and a $336,140 in the 
similar quarter in 1932. 

Clinton Silk Mill, Holyoke, Mass., has 
been started at 56 Canal St. by Joseph 
Hampson, who formerly ran the Mt. 
Tom Silk Co. It will manufacture silk 
and rayon fabrics; 150 looms have been 
installed. Fred W. Hampson is super- 
intendent. 


American Velour Mills, Bound Brook, 
N. J., have been organized with capital 
of 250 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill. Jacob S. Marko- 
witz, Bound Brook, is principal incor- 
porator. New company is represented by 
Harry Goldstein, Bound Brook, an at- 
torney. 

Frank Ix & Sons, North Bergen, N. J., 
has purchased the Storb, Snader & Co., 
Inc., silk mill, New Holland, Pa., which 
will be operated in conjunction with the 
Ix mills in North Bergen; Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and Westerley, R. I. The Storb- 
Snader mill contains 125,000 square feet 
of floor space and operates 525 looms. 


Duplan Silk Corp., New York, N. Y., 


loss of 


has awarded building contract to An- 
drew Sordoni, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., tor 
new one-story mill at Berwick, Pa., 


estimated to cost over $40,000, with 
equipment. Completion is scheduled by 
Oct. 4, 

Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has been granted a building permit for 
the erection of a two-story mill, brick, 
wood and concrete, to cost $60,000. 
Rowley Construction Co. has the con- 
tract. 

Cadillac Silk Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 
is carrying out an improvement pro- 
gram at former mill of the Carl Schoen 
Silk Co., recently acquired, and will in- 
stall new equipment in different depart- 
ments. C. R. Makepeace & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. [., are architects. The Cadil- 
lac company was chartered a few weeks 
ago under state laws, by Julius B. Ab- 
rams and Irving M. Schwartz, 36 Broad- 
way, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., 
Que., are extending the weaving depart- 
ment of their plant and as soon as the 
building is completed 100 additional 
looms will be installed. 


Silk Industries of Canada, Ltd., re- 
cently incorporated and controlled by 
P. P. Demers has acquired the mill and 


Cowansville, 


equipment of National Silks, Ltd., 
Actonville, Que. The plant is now 
equipped with 94 looms, 6 warpers, 


slashing machinery and other equipment 
for producing a full line of standard 
lines of broadsilks. 


M. E. Binz Co., weavers of broad- 
silks and rayon fabrics with mills in 
Montmagny and Danville, Que., has 


purchased the plant and equipment of 
the Victoria Silk Co., Ltd., Victoriaville, 
Que., and the machinery, which consists 
of 20 looms and winding and warping 
equipment, is now in operation. In addi- 
tion to modernizing the plant the firm 
will install silk throwing machinery. 
Martinsville (Va.) Silk Corp. The 
property formerly owned by this com 
pany, consisting of a weaving plant with 


156 looms for making silk and rayon 
fabrics, has been purchased by Atlas 
Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., for 


$40,000, according to recent reports. The 
property had been in the hands of bond- 
holders. 

Belding-Corticelli, Ltd., manufacturers 
of silk yarns and full-fashioned hosiery, 
with mills in Montreal, Coaticook and St. 
Johns, Que., are replacing the old wood 
flooring in their No. 2 and 4 plants in 
Montreal with steel and floor- 
ing. 


concrete 
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OTH the rayon weavers and the rayon and synthetic yarn 

producers deserve credit for the manner in which they pre- 
sented and interpreted their codes at the hearings in W ashington. 
Careful study and investigation in advance were reflected. 
Neither group, however, had clear sailing. Each encountered at 
least one main storm- signal. 

The weavers met theirs in the resistance of the Silk Associa- 
tion to the designation of the National Rayon Weavers Associa- 
tion as a central organization for the manufacturers involved. 
This is one of those situations where there is no clear-cut right or 
wrong. Consequently, we feel the weavers’ group made a wise and 
sportsmanlike move in exempting from their code those silk 
manufacturers, operating rayon looms, who might so elect. 

The yarn producers struck what we regard as a more difficult 
snag when the two major acetate companies, while endorsing the 
labor provisions of the code, objected to being included in the 
group for other purposes. This situation required all the tact of 
which Deputy Administrator Allen has such an abundance. 

Temporarily unpleasant though these clashes may be, they are 
better out in the open than under the surface —Fditor. 


Ravon Market in was placed in receivership several 
= ‘ >. °° months ago, has been appointed’ produc- 
I avorable | OSI1t1ON tion manager, according to an announce- 


; ment made by William H. Furness, 
Compared with the other markets, president. Raymond W. Baker will act 
where prices have been erratic due to as controller for the receivers and 


increased labor costs or the addition of Maurice L. Parissman, Camden at- 
a processing tax, the rayon market has torney, will have charge of legal matters. 


been a thing of beauty. Price advances Messrs. Furness, Baker and Parissman 
made the latter part of July were are the receivers in equity. Dr. Moth- 
noderate, representing an imerease Ol wurf was formerly president of both the 


per p und on 150 denier on the part American Bemberg ‘orp. and the Amer- 
ot producers who had not previously jean Glanzstoft Corp. 


i 


advanced to the 65c. level, and the The Court has signed an order allow- 
oe oa differentials on the finer ing the receivers to borrow money on 
deniers a tew cents per pound. The accounts receivable and trade accept- 


hew prices apply principally to October ances in order that there will be sufh- 

deliv. ry, since few producers have yarn cient funds te carry on the business. It 

available for spot or September. is stated that the concern is currently 
\t present the only disturbance in the operating at a profit. 

market is the question of a compensa 

tory processing tax on rayon. The ° 

hearings that were held in Washington ee ; 

brought out many divergent views and / LSCOSE 5 om pan V 


s ] cE . 
a number of rayon yarn customers have a oe 
yon Advances Prices 


postponed purchasing until they find out 


just what is going to happen in the 
matter of a tax. This has tended to de 
crease sales even though most believe 
that the tax will be moderate. Phe 
long-range view of the market is that 
there has been so much activity for so 
long that a lull is to be expected th 


\dvances averaging 5c. per Ib. on its 
Viscose yarns were aaa by the 
Viscose Co. on July 2. The new list, 
which is approximately the same as 
those brought out by other producers, 
is as follows: 


<t month or Oo First Second First 
ae xe ui rt Denier and Quality Quality Quality 
Fil Skeins Skei ns Cones 
e 50/14 $1.25 $1.20 $1.30 
4 res z 2 : 75/30 1.00 7 1.05 
Dr. Moth urf Heads 100/40 85 82 ai 
‘ y 125/36 72 70) 7 
Pas ; Ro = = = . ne 
Production at Furness 150/24 ‘ : ‘ 
: POO 61 = 4 
Dr. Arthur Mothwrurt, who has been 200/7 66 4 
icting as selling agent for the Furness oie a eee ' 
na i , , Ee . ie above prices for sright & rulescc 
( OT)., (yloucester, N. ae Since the firm Yarns Chalkelle, $0.05 per Ib. extra 
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Appeals Rayon 


Patent Decision 


James A. Singmaster, inventor of pat- 
ents used by the Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
has filed an appeal to the decision 
awarding ownership to the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., which formerly employed Mr. 
Singmaster. Subsequent to the Court’s 
decision, Tubize Chatillon Corp. ac- 
quired the patent rights from New 
Jersey Zinc by purchase. 

e 


Japanese Rayon 
Production Stepped Up 


Rayon production in Japan is now at 
a rate of 90,000,000 Ib. per year, accord 
ing to figures of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. May production this 
year was 7,452,400 Ib., against 5,404,700 
Ib. in May, 1932. 

According to estimates that have ap- 
peared in TEXTILE WorLD, rayon pro 
duction in Japan has grown as follows: 
1926, 5,500,000 Ib.; 1929, 8,000,000 Ib. ; 
1928, 12,000,000 Ib.; 1929, 18,000,000 
Ib. : 1930, 26,000,000 Ib. ; 1931, 48,070,000 
Ib. ; 1932, 61,699,000 Ib. 

. 
American Rayon Installed Capacity by 


Plant & Process 
Compiled by Textile Organon 
(Units Are Millions of Pounds per Year) 





Futur 
Vis Ace Capa 
Company and Capacity Yarn Yarn Not 
nt Location cose tate ity 
ital 77.0 7 
Lewiston, Pa 22.0 22.0 
Marcus Hook, Pa 15.0 15.0 
Meadville, Pa 0 ,0 
Parkersburg, W. Va 15.0 15.0 
Roanoke, Va 22.0 22.0 
Du Dont Rayon Co. total 37.2 7 
Buffalo, N.Y 6.4 6.4 
Old Hickory, Tenn 21.3 21.3 
Richmond, Va 6.5 6.5 
Waynesboro, Va 0 0 
Celanese Corp. of America*, 
Ameelle, Md 22.0 ‘ 22.0 22.0 
American Glanzstoff Corp., 
Elizabethton Tenn 17.3 17.3 21) 
Industrial Rayon Corp 
total » 264 16.7 
Cleveland, Ohio ; 7.0 7.0 
Covington, Va 9.7 9.7 
Tubize Chatillon Corp.‘ 
total 16.3 25 
Hopewell, Va. (nitro) ; 
Rome, Ga 8.0 6.0 20 
American Enka Corp.4, 
Asheville, N. € 15.0 15.0 17.0 
American Enka  Corp.¢ 
Elizabethton, Tenn 
(cupra) 7.9 10.0 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kir snort Tenn 5.5 5.5 
New Bedford Rayon Co 
New Bedford, Mass ai) OY » () 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp. f 
Utica, N.Y 3.5 3) 8 
Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill 
Contr 2 3S 23 9 
Woonsocket Rayon Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I 2.2 2.2 2.2 
Delaware Rayon Co., New 
Castle, Dela 2.0 2.0 2. 
Hampton Co., Easthamp 
ton, Mass 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man 
chester, N. Hl 1.3 1.3 ] 
Acme Rayon Corp., Cleve 
land, Ohio 1.2 1.9 1.2 
Furness Corp., Gloucester 
City, N. J. (eupra) 1.0 1.0 
Total installed capacity. 233.4 180.7 35.5 260.4 
Operating capacity (at 
oe, ) 210.0 162.7 32.0 234.0 


*Estimated 
Additional capacity reported as now being installed. 
‘At Meadville, 2 million lb. acetate to total 5 millior 


Ib.; at Parkersburg, 8 million Ib. viscose to total 23 million 

“At Elizabethton, 2.7 million Ib. viseose to total 
20 million Ib At Rome, 3 million Ib. viscose by De 
ember and 6 million Ib. viscose additional next year, t 
total 9 and 15 million Ib. viscose by December and it 
irly 1934 respectively 44t Asheville, 2 million Ib 
viscose to total 17 million Ib. by fall eAt Elizabethton 
2.1 million lb. of cuprammonium to total 10 million Ib 
fAt Utica, 0.3 million Ib. of viscose to total 3.8 millior 


i 

under consideration Bemberg & Glanzstoff (b&e) 
art installing in September; apply 85°: for operating 
capacity 
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Acetate and Bemberg 
Prices Raised 








b The latter part of July saw new price 
., lists issued on cuprammonium and ace- 
n ye yarns, o the yt ae tial . Textile Codes Submitted Under NIRA........... 50 
y merican Bemberg Corp. published a y : . : c 
; ne of ™ Rayon Weaving Industry Code Hearings......... 56 
r, schedule of prices as follows: > C4 
: ra 5 “a Rayon Yarn Producers’ Code PROOTINGP. « «6 206 255s 57 
5 Denier eT —a **Converted E ff t f c 1 Mi 1] P li 8.64 
iy 30 1.45 $1.60 ect o odes on Vil oo ee ee 53 ) 
40 1.30 1.45 
v 50 1.20 1:35 Failles—A Review of Current Types............ 72 
65 1.15 1.25 
73 110 1°30 Dischargeable Dyestuffs on Cotton-Rayons........ 75 
+4 2s — Reduction of Fatigue in Throwing............... 19 
150, 180, 240 and 300 > - 53 
Fe ag ast aed mn eoncmen it. Mayon Creme... 5... oe ee tee scenes 83 
péitie tobnion es ee ae on aa, lk ace guineas 84 
0 e bobbins—no mist, <4 Or 9o ‘ns. ee : 
(ifteen and 25 denier also available, Bafte Plate for Double-Deck Winders. ........... 84 
Matesa (dull) yarn—same as list price. . ~ . rye C 
Second quality—sc. below list price. ‘Infe- Cork Covered Steel Twister Rolls............... 85 
| ior quality—10c. below list price. 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. revised prices 
) m its acetate yarns, the new schedule 
eing as follows: ‘ i ; i 
"fa : TTT. 
Weaving Hosiery 4“2dustrial Rayon Profit Rayon Mill News 
yarn, bright yarn, : ‘ . 
Denie r and dull bright $686,241 for O Mo nths Tubize Chatillon Corp., Rome, (a., 
a... ee $ on s 5 ren : has announced the beginning of a 
100... "10 1.05 Net proht ot $686,241, after allow- pacts building program. Additions 


1 
120... seg 1.05 1.00 ances for Federal Income Tax, depre- wil] be made to the viscose preparation 
50. . ; a 0 vO . ° . sha ro : ‘ it 7 
; ciation and all other charges, is an- aa pulp storage departments, it is stated, 
New prices quoted by the Du Pont pounced by the Industrial Rayon Corp. as well as to the power plant. J. E. 
Rayon Co. on its Acele varns are as_ for the first six months of 1933. This” Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are en 


lows : compares with a net loss of $114,812 for gineers for the project, and contracts 
Hosiery a similar period in 1932 and a profit of have been awarded to the Fiske-Carter 
icin oe oe $237,251 for the entire year of 1932. Construction Co., also of Greenville. Che 
15 $1. 40 Beary Current assets are listed as $8,490,064 program will increase the viscose yarn 
ii 1.25 and current liabilities as $621,233. production of the plant by 9,000,000 Ibs 
100 oo aes $1.05 During the first six months of this @nnually bringing it to 15,000,000. The 
150 oe 8 year the company sold for distribution Company also produces 8,000,000 Ib. of 
= om 99 ' s nitro and 2,000,000 of acetate 


the 55,701 shares of stock held in the 

e treasury; the aggregate net sales price 

being $126,847 in excess of the cost, 

Crs is pain at aca The excess was credited to capital sur- 

A “ I hy OWINE Pric es plus account. On June 9, is boned of 

Set l p directors voted to increase the quarterly 
dividend rate from 50c. to 75c. 


DuPont Rayon Co., New York, N. Y. 
has work under way on extensions in 
mill at Waynesboro, Va., to include erec- 
tion of new additions and installations 
for increased capacity in solvent recov- 
Members of the Throwsters’ Research a raises > See See 
Institute have proposed the following ° sd 


chedule of prices covering the commis- British Ra yon Production Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle, 


mm throwing of rayon yarns: ; eae ade 
ee ee 3 P Del., reports net income of $76,576 for 


Y 
Shine thread, 75 denier, 55-60 turns on Sets Rec ord the six months ended June 30, 1933. This 
HODDINS, be se . ° - ° ° e 
Single thread, 100 denier, 55 turns on Ba . . is equivalent, after preferred dividend 
bobbins, 524 British production of rayon yarn and requirements, to 72c. a share on 88,000, 


shag thres ad, 150 denier, 45-50 turns on waste in May constituted a new record, 10% $25 par Class A. shares. In the 
~OvDDINS, iC. e ~ J . . : 
Single thread, 200 denier, 40-45 turns on the total being 7,170,000 Ib. according same 1932 period, the company reported 


obbins, 87he. . ans to TEXTILE Wortp’s Manchester a net income of $16,350, or 3c. a Class A 
Single thread, 300 denier, 40 turns, 35c. . al 20% 
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a: IE labor difhculties sltumbering—and at times walking in their 
sleep—under the surface of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act affect certain branches of the knitting industry more acutely 
than any other division of textile manufacture 

It is our belief that nothing can defeat the purpose of the act 
more completely than its utilization as a medium for a war on 
the labor unions, on the one hand, or an organization drive by 


the unions, on the other. 


There is only one equitable answer—that is, that the status 


quo in the open shop vs 


. closed shop controversy should be 


maintained while the main purpose of the act is being achieved. 


This debate has, or should have, no place in the picture. 


Neither 


side will gain—in fact, both sides will lose, if industrial warfare 


sets in. 
pression. 
the day of victory.—Editor. 


Knitting Codes 
Advanced 


Rapid 


vancing 


progress was made in ad- 
the status of the major codes 
in the knitting industry just prior to 
the time this issue went to press. 
Hearings on both the hosiery and under- 
wear codes were held Thursday, Aug. 
10. Meanwhile, these two branches 
were operating under temporary agree- 
ments, as noted elsewhere in this issue. 
Che outerwear industry, also, has been 
working under a temporary code. 

\ hearing was held Aug. 10 on a 


code for the knitting machine industry. 
(he proposed labor provisions included 
a 40 ne week and a minimum wage of 
35c. per hour. 


Reading Strike 
Slows Market 


which affected full-fashioned 
hosiery plants in Reading, Pa., and both 
tull-fashioned and seamless plants at 
High Point, N. C., cut down the volume 
of production during July about 30 to 
4{)¢ Mills in other sections wert 
cautious about accepting for 
tuture delivery. The price situation in 
itself was enough to gray many a black 
head. In the part of the month 
prices more o1 the 

Sort “is a code 
the latter part 
with the provisional code 
irther advances put 


Strikes 


orders 


early 
based less on 
that 
rough In 


ionth, 


Were 
expectation 
would go tl 
of the n 


some 


a. oe were 
into effect 
Phe price 


fact that 
t 
t 


the 
hosiery mills 
Despite the 


brings out 
manv 


Costs 


situation 

oreat 
tle about 
it is difficult to figure in ad 


kt OW li 
fact that 
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There is under way a fight against a common enemy: 
Until that fight is won, all other skirmishes postpone 


de- 


shorter hours 
adequate cost 


how much 


costs, 


Vance exactly 
will increase any 
system can give a close approximation 
and it is obvious that some of the 
prices tentatively put forth by manu- 
facturers were based on nothing more 
than guesswork, 

Hosiery has been moving through to 
the retailers in encour: aging fashion. 
Stores have not raised prices on their 


old stock but it has been noted that 
there have been fewer bargain sales. 


Manufacturers are hopeful that the code 
will bring them back a measure of the 
prosperity that has been so sadly lack- 
ing the last few years. 

With the administration and the 
public opposed to strikes at this time, 
pressure has been brought to bear in 
Reading. At the time this was written 
settlement had just been made and it was 
expected that mills would reopen shortly. 
The question of recognition of the 
unions has been the stumbling block to 
settlement. 

e 


Kgerer Elected President 
of Outerwear Group 
\ugust Egerer, of S. 
Was unanimously 
the National 
ciation at 


tors, 


\ugstein & Co., 
elected president of 
Knitted Outerwear Asso 
a recent meeting of the direc- 
Daniel Rheinauer who 
held office for the last three terms 
\ccording to the by-laws, the president 
was selected from the group of regional 
vice presidents. 

The new vice-presidents are: I. B. 
Davies, Bradley Knitting Co., represent 
ing the Western District: Herbert 
(;oulder, Federal caer Mills, repre 
the Cleveland district: William 
Franklin Sweater Mills, repre 


succeeding 


nting 


Portner 





August Egerer, 
Nattonal Knitted Outerwea 


elected president, 
- Assn. 


senting the Pennsylvania district; H. L. 


Whiting, Olympia Knitting Mills, repre- 
senting the Pacific Coast district. 

Daniel Starr continues as treasurer 
of the association, Harold R. Lhowe as 
executive director, and Sidney 5. Kor- 
zenik as secretary. 

* 

us 
Circular Rayon 
Knitters Organize 

The group of circular rayon knitting 


mills, which has been meeting informally 


for some time, formed a definite organi- 
zation the early part otf this month 
under the name of the Rayon Circular 


Knit Fabric Manutacturers Association. 


I. Rogosin, of the Beaunit Mulls, was 
elected temporary president and Alex- 
ander Grodnick temporary = secretary 


and treasurer. 

The new organization was formed t 
permit the group to function properly 
under the NIRA and to improve condi- 
tions in the industry. Those attending 
the organization meeting represented 
most of the large manufacturers and it 
is expected that practically all circular 


rayon knitters will join Industrial 
Rayon Corp. and Tubize Chatillon 
Corp., both of which operate knitting 
plants, were represented at neeting 


* 
May Statistics 
Prove Sensational 


\ rise of approximately 50% in un 


filled orders at the end of May, as com- 
pared with April, and of 220% as com- 
pared with May, 1932, is noted 1 
the Department of Commerce figures 
covering the hosiery industry. Order 
booked during the month showed 
gain of 39%, production 304 
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nd shipments 16% as compared with 


\pril. Compared with the year be- 
ore, production was up 49% and ship- 
nents 33°,. The figures for May are 
is follows: production, 5,820,000 dozen 
pairs; new orders, 8,103,000; shipments, 
5,643,000; unfilled orders, 6,476,000; 
stocks, 8,958,000. 

Orders booked by the underwear in- 
lustry were 176% larger in May of 
this year than they were in May or 
ist year. Production was up 103%, 
vith summer garments showing a gain 
t 134 and winter garments of 76%. 
Che figures are as follows: production, 
1.413.725 dozen garments; shipments 
1,347,776; new orders, 2,298,437; un- 
illed orders end of month, 3,325,341. 


. 
lo Develop Standards 
For Cut-and-Sewn 
The Underwear Institute, through its 
ecretary Roy <A. Cheney, has an- 
ounced that C. H. Hamlin, Research 
ellow at the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
is been retained by the institute to de- 
elop standard sizes for cut-and-sewn 
inderwear manufactured of woven 
aterial. Practically all the manu- 
racturers in this line belong to the 
stitute. 
° 


Outerwear Code Allows 
Optional Hours Plan 


\n optional 
ntained 
as tentatively 


ttective Aug. 7. 


plan for operation is 
in the outerwear code which 
approved and made 
According to the pro- 
sions of code, manufacturers may 
ther run two 40-hour shifts, or one 
0-hour shift with the privilege of run- 
ng eight hours overtime any week, 
ovided that the average over a four 
mths period does not exceed 40 hours 
The minimum wage is set at 
hours or 324c. per hour. 
thee employees must not average more 
an 40 hours per week over a period 
six months. 


[ WC, 


| 3 {« Yr 4( } 





full-fashioned — silk 


\ c-/ lex.” a 
with Lastex knitted into the 


will shortly be offered by 
rown-Durrell Co. Object is not te 
but to increase wear 
mfort through greater eclas- 


sear +]. . petal 
icity of the weit. 


is garter, 
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Knitting Mill News Duke Knitting Mills, Inc., Mount 


Lawler Hosiery Mills, Carrollton, Ga., 
have practically completed the $30,000 
plant addition and it is expected to have 
the new equipment in operation by the 
end of August. 


Cartersville (Ga.) Mills, knitted under- 
wear, have awarded contract to E. W. 
Wilson, Cartersville, for erection of a 
plant addition containing about 7,500 
sq.ft. of floor space, and also a boiler 
room addition, 22x45 ft. 


Dovedown Hosiery Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
will build an annex and install $65,000 
worth of new machinery. The annex 
will be of brick, concrete and steel con- 
struction and will provide 6,300 sq.ft. 
floor space. 

Griffin (Ga.) Hosiery Mills are con 
structing an addition, one-story, 61x106 
ft. Robert Wheaton & Son are contrac 
tors. 


Gloucester (Mass.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc. have been organized by Barnett D. 


Gordon, 39 Lawton St., Brookline, 
Mass., and associates, with capital of 
$100,000. B. D. Gordon will be presi- 


dent and J. S. Gordon, treasurer. 


Propper-McCallum Co. is concentrat- 
ing silk throwing activities at 642 Sum- 
mer St., Holvoke, Mass. where equip- 
ment has been transferred from Elm- 
hurst, L. I., and Florence, Mass. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., Joseph, 
Mich., including two plants in Decatur, 
Ala., has been acquired by a Chicago 
syndicate. 


ot. 


Arrow Silk Hosiery Co., Irvington, 
N. J., receivers were authorized to sell 
the company as a going concern on Aug. 
3. Upset price was $33,000. 


Superior Hosiery Mill, Lexington, 
N. C., has been purchased by Charles L. 
Amos, of High Point. The machinery 
and equipment were purchased from 
J. W. Lambeth, of Thomasville. 


Pioneer Hosiery Mills, Inc., Benson, 
N. C., has been chartered with author- 
ized capital of $100,000, subscribed stock 
of $7,500, by E. F. Mendenhall, Courtney 
K. Mendenhall, J. A. Kinney, Raymond 
McDonald and Mary M. McDonald. 


Griflan Hosiery Mill, Burlington, 
N. C., is erecting an addition 35x38 ft. 

Wearbest Knitting Mills, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have been organized by 
Irving M. Wagner, 1742 Dahill St., 
Brooklyn, and associates. 


\iry, N. C., has been organized by F. L 
Hatcher, president and treasurer, Mount 
Airy Knitting Co., and associates, with 
capital of $25,000, to operate a local knit- 
ting mill. 


Piqua (Ohio) Hosiery Co. has in- 
stalled new machinery received from 
Switzerland to produce a new line otf 
swimming suits and sweaters. Ernest 


Hafner of Switzerland came to supervise 
the installations. 


Brumbach - Miller 
Hosiery Mill, South Temple, Pa., has 
been purchased by C. O. Robinson, who 
will move the entire plant to Elizabeth 
City, N. C., where it will be added to the 
equipment of the Avalon Mill. 


Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Rock Hill, 
S. C. is being enlarged and will operate 
up to 32 machines when the addition 1s 
completed. 


Full - Fashioned 


Champion Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
lenn., has been incorporated by Clyde 
Wilkins, L. C. Harris and Alvin Ziegler, 
with capital of $200,000. 


Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., are building a one-story addition 
to their No. 3 plant at a cost of $15,000. 
Contract has been awarded to A. R. 
McMurray Construction Co. 


Lawler-Banks 
Memphis, Tenn., has been formed by 
H. W. Banks and Q. C. Lawler, 207 
North Watkins St., to operate a mill. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., have leased a building at 
Red Bank, Tenn., and may operate 50 to 
60 machines there as a branch. The 
building has been put in condition and 
machines placed in it for operation in 
case the extra capacity is needed. Rich- 
mond’s plant at Rossville, Ga., has just 
had an installation of 100 additional 
Banner split-foot, 240-needle, half-hose 
machines. 


Hosiery Co., _ Inc., 


Bradley Knitting Co. has temporarily 
closed its Delavan (Wis). plant and is 
concentrating work at Milwaukee. Its 
division known as the National Knitting 
Co. has been absorbed and the sales 
forces merged. 


La Crosse (Wis.) Knitting Co., closed 
for some time, has changed hands and 
will be started up under management of 
J. B. Glasner and W. P. Schofield, who 
are associated with the Rockford (IIl.) 
Mitten & Hosiery Co. The yarn depart- 
ment at La Crosse will be the only de- 
partment working for several weeks 
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O get away from codes for a moment, we have been speculat- 
ing on the potential effects of the application. of the anti- 
crease process to cotton and rayon fabrics used in men’s summer 
clothing. We presume the process was too new this year to permit 
of any such application on a large scale; a demand would have 


been created which could not have been supplied. 


However, we 


should think that this might be a real possibility for next year— 
and certainly to an increasing degree two years from now. 
The combination of anti-crease with pre-shrinking, promises 


much in the extension of the market for such clothing. 


In fact, we 


believe the possibilities are greater than even the optimists 


realize.—Editor. 


Cotton Content on 


Standard Finishes 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
has sent the following information to 
its trade, concerning cotton content of 
fabrics for calculating the floor tax: 

“We have had many requests as to the 
cotton content of many fabrics. No doubt 
we shall receive many more such requests. 
It is manifestly impossible for us to under- 
take the necessary analyses of every fabric 
to obtain this information. We have, how- 
ever, made this laboratory test as to the 
gray goods fabrics mentioned below, oppo- 
site each of which we show the percentage 
of sizing which each of them was found to 
contain. This is the percentage of the total 
weight of the cloth in question and not of 
the warp only. This accurate information 
as to each of the fabrics in question, we 
on different items you can use to 
arrive at a close approximation of the 
actual cotton content of almost any desired 
fabric.” 


believe, 


Net 

Per Yds 

Cent ie r 

In Size Lb. 

Sheeting 40) 2.85 9,20 3.11 
Twill 37 2.00 10.39 2.21 
Jeans 38 96/64 2.85 8.92 3.10 
Denim 28 2.20 17.58 2.59 
Duck 38 S ounce 7.59 2.15 
Sheeting 40) 44/44 5.00 10.02 5.50 
Broadcloth 7 112/60 3.85 14.06 4.39 
Print cloth 33 64/60 5.35 10.60 5.92 


Research on Mercerizing 


Some faulty conclusions have arisen 
concerning the cause and effect of mer- 
cerization, according to a report made 
by John B. Calkin, Fellow of the Textile 
Foundation. Mr. Calkin, who is work- 
ing under the direction of Professor 
Wilder D. Bancroft, at Cornell Univer 
sity, states that certain investigators 
have ascribed to cellulose the property 
of forming definite chemical compounds 
with caustic soda, thus accounting fo1 
mercerization. The first compound 
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claimed by this group, sodium cellulose, 
is said to occur at about 16 to 25¢¢ 
caustic solution. Other investigators 
have arrived at their conclusions on the 
formation of definite compounds by er- 
roneous application of the phase rule 
propounded by J. Willard Gibbs. 

The present researches have disclosed 
three different curves under the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) native cotton with 
increasing concentration of caustic solu- 
tion; (2) native cotton pretreated with 
sufficiently concentrated caustic solu- 
tion, washed, and air dried; and (3) 
cotton with decreasing concentration. 
Cotton pretreated with caustic solution 
will take up more caustic soda or dye 
from respective solutions; but there are 
indications that it is possible, at least in 
part, to reverse this condition. No evi- 
dence is found of the formation of the 
sodium cellulose compound. Attention 
is now being given to the role of the 
caustic and of the water in merceriza- 
tion. 

. 


WV aste Disposal From 
Kaitting Mills 


Methods employed for the disposal of 
boil-off and dvehouse wastes at the Weil 
Kalter Mfg. Co., Sparta, Ill, are de- 
scribed in a_ recent issue of the 
I: ngineering News-Record. This com- 
pany is a manufacturer of rayon knit 
goods, and in 1931 consumed 967,700 Ib. 
of rayon. For boiling off this material 
there were required 21,000 lb. of soap 
and 21,000 Ib. of soda ash: from 400 to 
800 Ib. of dye was used in dyeing, Con- 
sumption of water is from 20,000 to 
65,000 gal. per day. Tests showed that 
200 to 450 Ib. of mineral oil was re- 
moved per day by the boil-off operation. 
Dye liquor and rinse water account for 
} of the mill sewage. 

lotal dry-weather 
town of Sparta, 


sewage for the 
minus mill sewage, 


averages 110,000 gal. per day. Wet- 
weather sewage averages 800,000 gal. 
per day. This sewage is treated by the 
activated sludge method. It was found 
that a mixture of 3 parts of dyehouse 
sewage and 2 parts of town sewage is 
satisfactory for the treatment in the 
activated sludge plant. It was found 
also that if the boil-off liquor did not 
exceed 6% of the total sewage, the 
grease content was kept below 150 
p.p.m., and this sewage could also be 
processed satisfactorily. A solution 
containing 30 grains of ferrous sulphate 
and 36 grains of lime per gallon proved 
suitable for treating the boil-off liquor. 

At the mill was installed a chemical- 
treatment tank of 19,000 gal. capacity, 
or sufficiently large to hold two- or 
three-days’ waste boil-off liquor. There 
were built also two reservoirs—one for 
boil-off waste, and the other for dye- 
house waste. From these reservoirs the 
mill waste is fed into the sewer in pro- 
portion to the sewage flow. No treat- 
ment of dyehouse waste is necessary at 
the mill; and only that portion of the 
boil-off liquor which is in excess of 6% 
of the total town sewage requires chemi- 
cal treatment with the ferrous sulphate 
and lime. 


* 
Pyroxylin 
Lacquered Fabric 
A new line of pyroxylin lacquered 


fabrics is being developed by Columbus 
Coated Fabrics Corp., 40 Worth St., 
New York. These materials, known as 
Lintex fabrics, are to be placed on the 
market on Sept. 1. They will be avail- 
able in both embossed and printed de- 
signs, by the yard and in table-cover 
sizes. Lintex is produced by applying 
to ordinary fabrics a newly developed 
pyroxylin lacquer which is said to pro- 
duce a durable and pliable, stainproot 
and colorfast surface. 

« 


Freight Rates Reduced 
Reductions of from 25 to 45% in 
treight rates on cotton piece goods and 
cotton-rayon piece goods from Maine 
cotton mills to finishing plants in Rhode 
Island and southern New England, ef 
fective Aug. 5, were announced by the 
Textile Traffic Association at Prov 
idence. These reductions, which apply 
from points on the Maine Central Rail 
road, follow recent reductions fron 
soston & Maine Railroad mill points. 


* 
Calco Acquires 
Klipstein 


Calco Chemical Co., Inc., Boun 
Brook, N. J., has purchased the plant 
and business of E. C. Klipstein & Sons 
Co., South Charleston, W. Va., whon 
they have heretofore represented in th 
sale of their dyestuffs. The Klipstein 
company has been producing sulphwm 
black since 1916 and has been a leade: 
in the development of the syntheti 
anthraquinone process. 
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Production and Sales of 


Coal-Tar Dyes 


Figures released by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission show a total production of 

269,445 lb. of coal-tar dyes in 1932 
ind total sales amounting to 73,591,374 
jh). valued at $32,944,131. This is a 15¢¢ 
decrease in production, 14% in sales 
quantity, and 15¢¢ in sales value as com- 
pared with 1931. Exports of coal-tar 
dves in 1932 were 16,096,824 Ib. valued 

$4,071,438, a decrease of about 21% 
in quantity and 14¢¢ in value as com- 
pared with 1931. Exports, by quantity, 
to Japan degreased 51%, to China 24¢o, 
to British India 13%; and increased 
22% in Canada. 

Production by classes follows: 


In thousands of 
pounds 


19382 1931 
WAuntaat att! Te co cruwath Seuavenslg State S348 11,471 
RIE. 65S ni cin oad a eee 3,509 3,701 
Mi i a and chrome..... 2,920 4,329 
IRON. 5 pane Mite ewes sl 16,600 19,414 
Lake vail spirit soluble... 3,274 3,398 
s Iphur Pee eka eS 15,179 1% 5.940 
Ve gies gh eeee Rec eiete atk np 24,907 
TICLE Aca d's oe Zoo oalane 320 366 


oh 
Processors’ Guild 
Files Code 


Following a conference 

Washington between 
inistrator Slater and 
Stager, of the National 
Guild, the Guild on July 29 filed 

trade-practice code covering the 
various branches represented. 


last month 
Deputy Ad- 
Stanley” R. 
Textile Proces- 


Rayo n Processors 


Organize 
lhe National Rayon Yarn Proces- 
Organization, Inc., was formally 
anized at a meeting held in New 


rk on July 12. The group had al- 

dy been incorporated in New Jer- 
«ys with an initial membership of 34 

s. Purposes of the association in- 
the fostering of trade among 
dycrs, throwsters, dealers in and con- 
ters of rayon yarns, and manufac- 
rs of novelty rayon yarns; adoption 
standards of fair competition; and 
coordination of the various divisions of 
he rayon yarn processing industry un- 
der the Recovery Act. 

he following directors were elected: 
Koval Little, Franklin Rayon Corp.; 
louis Malina, Malina Corp.; Edwin S. 
es, Carolina) Dyeing & Winding 


( ic 


( Rudolph W. Adler, Erie Dyeing & 
ly cessing Co.; and Martin Sandler, 
{'cton Yarn Mills. At a directors’ 


ting following members were elected 
fice in the association: Royal Little, 
dent; Louis Malina, treasurer: 
in Sandler, secretary. 
a 
I ouishing Prices Advance 
Na- 


Tex- 
following 


executive committee of the 
\ssociation of Finishers of 
abrics has passed the 
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resolution, and has communicated it by 
telegraph to all finishers of cotton tex- 
tile fabrics: 

The executive committee recommends 
that finishers advise their customers 
that a very careful investigation of 
increased costs necessitated by NIRA 
makes it necessary to increase finishing 
charges 35% on all fabrics. 

Until further careful investigation 
can determine the results necessary on 
the many varieties of fabrics handled, 
it is recommended that there should be 
applied a flat 35% increase all fin- 
ishing charges on all orders received 
on and after July 31, in the case of fin- 
ishers who have been quoting without 
a labor clause, and a flat 35% increase 
on all bills rendered by finishers on and 


after Aug. 7, 1933, in the case of fin- 
ishers who have been quoting with a 
labor clause included. 

e 


Civil Service 
Examination 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examina- 
tion for the position of associate dye 
technologist. Applications for this posi- 
tion must be on file with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than Sept. 7, 1933. The 
examination is to fill a vacancy in the 
Customs Service, Treasury Department, 
for duty at New York City, and vacan- 
cies in positions requiring similar quali- 
fications. The entrance salary is $3,200 
a vear, less a deduction of not to —— 
15% as a measure of economy and % 
retirement deduction of 34% com 
petitors will not be required to report 
for a written examination, but will be 
rated on their education, experience, and 
fitness. 


cs 
WV ool Dyers Organize 


Dvers of wool raw stock and tops at 
a recent meeting in Providence formed 
the Raw Stock Dyers’ division of the 
National Textile Processors’ Guild, Inc. 
The following were named as an execu- 


tive committee: M. L. Hough, of the 
Enterprise Dye Works; Walter E. Hul- 
ton, of the Hulton Dveing Co.: and 
Gustave E. Friedrichs, of the Woon- 


socket Dyeing and Bleaching Co. This 
committee, together with Raymond W. 
Wall, of the Nicetown Dye Works, and 
J. Lejeune, of the Fairmount Dye 
Works, was given the task of preparing 
a code for the industry embracing a 
work week with two 40-hour shifts and 
a minimum wage of 324c. an hour. Mr. 
Hough was elected division representa- 
tive on the general board of directors of 
the guild. 
© 


Finishing Plant News 


Lowell Bleachery, South, 
is constructing a bleachery 
stories, 100x100 feet. 
Lumber Co., Griffin, 

Hampton Co., 


Griffin, Ga., 
unit, three 
Newton Coal & 
has the contract. 
Easthampton, Mass., 
has awarded general contract to A. L. 
Phelps, Inc., Springfield, Mass., for one 
and two-story addition, 150x180 ft., re- 
ported to cost over $75,000, with equip- 
ment. Erection will be begun in August. 
S. M. Green Co., Springfield, is architect. 
Paterson. 


Columbia Piece Dye Works, 


N. J., will soon begin construction of 
addition to dye and finishing mill on 
Sheridan Ave., one-story, 100x100 ft.. 


reported to cost close to $45,000, with 
equipment. Bids were asked recently on 
general contract. J. C. Van Viandren, 
Paterson, is architect. 

Modern Warping, Winding & Sizine 
Co., Paterson, N. J., recently organized 


with capital of 2,500 shares, will take 
over and succeed to the company of 
same name, with mill on Sixth Ave., 


Paterson. Jacob Berkowitz is one of the 
heads of new company. 

Wood River Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 
of Hopkinton, R. I., has been 
porated by Robert P. Mitchell, 
erly, R. I.; Thomas W. Loughran, 
catuck, Conn., and Henry Harris, 
London, Conn. 

B. B. & R. Knight Corp. 
verted its Pontiac, R. LI. 
finishing plant. 

Putnam Finishing Co., Providence, 
R. I., recenty organized under state laws 
by Harold E. Staples, Providence, and 
associates, with capital of $50,000, plans 
operation of a local dyeing and finishing 
mill. 

Thies Dyeing Mills, 
Thies Dyeing & Processing Co., West 
Warwick, R. I., has been incorporated by 
E. Butler Moulton, Cranston, R. I; 
Percy W. Gardner and Ada L. Sawyer, 
Providence 


incor- 
West- 
Paw- 


New 


has 
mill 


con- 
into a 


Inc., formerly 


(1473) 109 

















QUOTATIONS 


At close of business, Aug. 1, 1933 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated. 











Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn (Nominal ) 
. ' or ! (No Tax Added) 
*Aug. uly 
wear cia - CARDED (Average Quality) 
i is glee te ie _ THS ; os Double Carded 2c—-4c., higher according to quality 
-1n., 64x60, C 3 5 i oINS 
38}-in "64x60. 5.35 7} 63 3h SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8} 73 33 e is 
39 -in., 72x76, 4. 25 9} 8 3} aan - = - - @. 33} 
39 -in., 80x80, 4. 00 10 8} 4} 126 en a- : Sa 
BROW N-SHEETING 16s ae | 30s .. — .40 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 9} 7 3} TWO-PLY SKFINS J TRES 
36-in. 48x48. 5.00 7 5} 33 TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
37-in., 48x 48, 4.00 85 6j 4} ~t $0. 30 20s-2 . $0.33% 
10s- — .30} 8- ._- 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s-2 - $1 002 so 394 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 8} 8} 4} 16s-2 - .32 40s-2... , = 
Denims, 2. 20 17 123} 8} irs yee a. 
Tickings, 8 oz. 18 154 10 SINGLE WARPS 
Standard prints 7} 6} 5} . 
“Tax included. . —_——- oe . ee 
16s os ae ae 
Catton Waste TWO PLY WARPS 
Peeler comber ; > ee 10.00c Se $0 al oe $0 o 
) 9.006 | S-< as ‘ S- oy, 3 
. MINE sSickcca hee vax ame 5 00. | I 4s-2 we 30s-2 - = .393 
; los-2 - .32 40s-2ordin... -— .50 
: »: HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
Cotton Prices ra aan aa i ai 
Spot Cotton For Month 1932. | }98 a = ~ 
at: Aug. 1 July! High Low Aug. 1] 14. : of. - 33! 
New York 10.40 10.30 11.75 10.00 6.05 | J6s ho ae ain oe 
New Orleans 10.36 10.20 11.68 9.98 5.87 . : 
Liverpool 6.17 6.45 6.54 6.01 3.55 COMBED PEELER (Averag? Quality) 
TWO-PLY (Knitting Twist) Cones 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 200-2 $0.39 50s-2 $0.52 
S- s- . . 
( losed For Month Closed Net 30s-2 - .48 69s-2. ° = .53 
Aug.!| High Low July | Change | 40s-2 - .54 ae - 9 
Aug 9. 86 11.69 9.86 10.15 0.29 9S Ss J y 
Sept 10.00 11.80 10.00 10.31 —0.31 WARP: PL poe a teke 
Oct 10.12 11.91 10.12 10.40 —0.28 -—e 
Nov . 10.23 12.00 10.23 10 47 0.24 | 20s-2 $0. 393 Wiese... c< 90.57 
De . 10.34 12.10 10.34 10.55 0.22 | 30s-2 — . 48} ODe-Z........ = 64 
Jan 10.41 12.17 10.41 10.62 —0.21 | 368-2 «38 a ee 
Feb 10.48 12.24 10.48 10.68 0.20 | 40s-2 — .54} ee se 
Mar . 10.56 12.31 10.56 10.75 0.19 
April 10.60 12.38 10.60 10. 83 0.23 SINGLES 
May 10.77 12.47 10.77 10.92 —0.25 a 
June ORS ce TOME eas sn ae a 2S 
28s = 43 5 bs] : - 5 
AVERAGE PRICE JUNE-JULY SHIPMENT se - ea a ~ “ga 
HARD WESTERN COTTON y 5 eee ri ; A. oe 
’ : MERCERIZED CONES (Combed, Ungassed) 
F.o.b. New England - 
Middling St. Middling 30s-2 $0.65 60s-2 ; $0.82 
Adin 13. 50c 14 75e SPE iescasecs =e B0s-2........ 1.07 
1 -in 15. 25¢ 16.75¢ 
1}-in 17.00 19. 00c 


Raw Silk 


Prices Nominal 


FOREIGN COTTONS 








Alexandria Exchange, July | Change 13/15 20/22——— 
November, Sa 15.34 White White —-Yellew 
August Uppers ; 12.88 Super Grand, 87% $2.08 $1.92 $1.90 
Aug.-Sept. Shipment c.i.f. Boston Special Grand, 85%. 2.02 1.85 1.82 
(Tariff not included) . ae | Grand XX, 83%... 1.95 1.82 1. 80 
Mediu im Sak . ; 17.25 +] 25 Special Crack, 81%. 1.90 1.80 \ a7 
Romnes Capers... = ee &2.20 +9.50 | Crack XX, 78%, 1.85 1.77 1.75 
iBy nderson laytone Oo.) Extra, Extra, 73% 1.82 1.75 | 72 
India Rough, Calcutta Camilla .. 10.50¢ iat sea 68°, 1.78 males 
Peruvian Tangius Strict Middling ee 23¢ : 
China Tientsin No. | . ‘ane. A0SeRe RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
For Month Net 
Aug. | July | High Low Change 
rrr i I 83 oe 2:91 1.96 0.25 
| September 1.85 2068 2.23 1.97 0. 23 
| October 1.86 2.08 2.21 1.76 0.22 
; ae . si ail | November icmp. 2.08 2588 “tog 0.23 
i gn the Faw matertd December [Bs 2:08: 2.2) 1.977 0. 23 
i rayon prices shown on January 1.86 2.08 2.21 1.78 0.22 
. : i , February 1. 86 2.08 2.21 1.78 0.22 
is page represent actual March 1.86 csahe we Pe 
ket prices, the yarn prices 
ie purely nominal due to Ue 
ore y nominal due. Silk Yarns 
chaotic conditions existing 
lug. 1. Fabric prices are Hosiery tram 5thd, Japan, 85% Seka eae 
] bresentative Hosiery tram, crack XX, 78° ee: . 3.05 
l CSCHTATITC, 60/2 spun silk. . ; re rere mcewee 
RAYON WASTE 
rhread Pe ; $0.14-0.16 





WV ool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. (GREASE) 


Fine delne.$0.31 —$0.32  # blood.. aa 35 —$0. 36 
Fineclthg.. .24- .25 34 blood.. 34-— 35 
s blood... .32-— .33 


TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (CLEAN) 


Texas, 12 months. . Laseren . $0.74 -$0. 76 
California, Northern................. -70- .722 
MONTANA, IDAHO, WYOMING (CLEAN) 
Staple fine ahs 5 ‘, 78 —$0.80 
Staple 4 bld..... 75- .77 
Fine and fine medium (original baz).... .75— _76 
# blood ; . Ie- 73 
4 blood . .65-  .67 


EASTERN SCOURED PULLINGS 


A.A ... $0.78 -$0.80 B-Super... $0.68 -$0.72 
A-Super... .72- .73  C-Super. -64-— .65 
CARPET WOOL (Nominal 
Aleppo (clean) ere . $0.21 —$0. 23 
Sining 5 brates .16 18 
China filling (clean).............. .. we 22 


Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


Fine (64-66s)... ; . $1.07 -$1.09 
Half-blood (60-62s) .. 1.03 — 1.04 
Aver. } blood (56s). .. «= 093 — 194 
} blood (50s)...... wee «087 = 89 


NEW YORK TOP FUTURES 
Closed — For Month ~  Closel 


Aug. | High Low July | 
August. % 94.50 100.10 91.20 91.20 
September.... 94.80 100.30 91.50 91.50 
December 95.00 101.00 92.00 92.40 
January 95.10 101.00 92.10 92.50 
March oe 95.30 101.00 92.30 92.70 

TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (Aug. 1) 

Fine (64s) so. cond ? bld. (56s) 213d 
} bld. (60s) ‘oe Did. (900)... 15k 

NOILS — BOSTON 
Fine......$0.57 —$0.59 # bid.....$0.51 -—$0.53 
Half bld... .54- .55 Gi...:. 47 50 


Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
2-20s 44s..$1.10 -$1.15 2-363 58s.. $1. 374-$1. 42! 
2-30s 46s 1.20 - 1.25 2-40s 60s.. 1.42}- 1.47} 
2-30s mixes 1.65 — 1.70 2-50s 64s.. 1.62}- 1.673 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
2-20s 44s.. $1.10 -$1.15 2-20s 60s.. $1.25 —$1. 30 
2-203 50s 1.19 = 1. 2-20s 648.. 1.27}- 1.32 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
1-26s 648..$1.40 -$1.45 2-40s 648 


1-303 64s Zephyrs $1. 574-$1. 623 
warp.... 1.45 — 1.50 2-50s 66s.. 1.60 — 1.65 


Domestic Rayon 
VISCOSE PROCESS 


Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Pr 
50 14 $1.25 150 24-40 $0.65 
75 30 1.00 150 60 70 
109 40 .85 300 44 ) 
125 36 ae 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier First Qual. Denier First Qual 
75 $1.05.-$1.10 196. cicboawaee We 
100 90 95 WRo os sika caus 70 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 $1. 40 | errr 
69 25 120-125 ; 0 
75 ; as [S0)s dscnsnes 1.00 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS (TWIS" rED 
Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment e 
30 24 = $1. 60 100 75 $1.00 
75 60 1.20 150 112 0 
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